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avoid last-minute rush. . 
Here are some suggestions to pass along. 


Careful planning 
makes light work! 
Make out menus and 
market orders. Plan 
what foods can be baked 
ahead, what dishes can 
be prepared and stored in the refriger- 
ator. Schedule as much work as possible. 


Days or weeks ahead, steam the 
fruit puddings; bake fruit and nut breads. 
If you have an electric range, a deep-well 
cooker is convenient for steaming pud- 
dings and warming dinner rolls. 


Frigidaire 
tells how to plan 
ahead for 

holiday meals 


This year the Holidays will really be gala days... 
with more families together . . . more friends drop- 
ping in. The homemaker’ won’t want to spend all 
her time in the kitchen. By careful planning she can 
. be ready to join the fun. 








Fill the cookie jars with decorated 
sweets. Dough can be made in advance 
and stored in your refrigerator, to be 
baked and decorated when you find time. 


Make refrigerator 
rolls! Prepare enough 
dough to last a week. 
Place in mixing bowl, 
cover with waxed paper, 
store in refrigerator. Re- 
move as needed and top with sugar and 
spices for crunchy coffee cakes; or roll, 
and cut into cinnamon buns; or bake for 
delicious dinner rolls. 








Send for your FREE copy of 
Frigidaire’s new frozen food booklet 
“How to keep it Frozen”’ 


Use Coupon in Service Section 
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FRIGIDAIRE 





Stuff the turkey the 
day before! Ir saves 
time, gives flavors a 
chance to mingle. Chill 
the dressed bird 3 to 4 
hours. Chill dressing separately. Then 
stuff the chilled fowl with chilled dress- 
ing. Refrigerate until time to roast, 


Have the trimmings ready in the re- 
frigerator! Sparkling cranberry molds. 
Tutti-fruitti frozen cream. Extra ice 
cubes and frozen foods. Vegetables for a 
relish tray or salad, washed and crisping 
in the vegetable compartment. 


Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Dayton 1, Ohio + Leaside 12, Ontario 


REFRIGERATORS + RANGES +» WATER HEATERS 


HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 


BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
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Practicalities 


mastime and particularly this Christ- 

mas when once again there is the 
hope of peace on earth. Let us carry 
in our hearts and express in words and 
deeds the joy and love found in the 
songs of Christmas. 


TES a song in the air at Christ- 


* 


In Santa Barbara College, the home 
economics department uses the college 
community as a proving ground for 
home management practices. Charlotte 
Biester, chairman of the department, be- 
lieving that the students should be able 
to use their home management training 
in their college activities, initiated a 
most successful class project. This project 
is reported in detail on page 608. 


* 


tunities are in the restaurant industry. 
They are described by Alberta M. Mac. 
farlane, educational director of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, in her 
illustrated article starting on page 612. 


* 


Fourth and last in a series of articles 
on Foreign Foods is Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace’s description of the foods of Ger- 
many and Holland, complete with tested 
national recipes, on pages 615-616. 


* 


This month’s School Lunch Section is 
devoted to a survey of the “abundant 
foods” situation. Katherine C. Wisely, 
School Lunch Editor, sets the stage on 
page 617 with a discussion of the overall 
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picture. Margaret M. Morris follows 

} with a statement on Abundant Foods for 
What caused the spread of cooking = school Lunches. Dorothy Lane Peter- 

schools in the late nineteenth century? sen gives the practical side in Of Cab- 

Does the study of nutrition pre-date the bages and Things, which includes 

cooking school? Who pioneered in mak- —_— menus, recipes and market orders. This 

ing scientific knowledge function in the is followed by the Crowin’ Corner. If 

lives of people? These questions are an- you weren’t so modest, there’d be more 

swered in Part III of Maude William- for us to crow about! 

son’s article, Factors Influencing the De- 

velopment of Home Economics, page 

610. Incidentally, in this article is some * 

interesting information about Ellen H. 
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Richards whose birthday we commem- 
orate this month. 


* 


Learn to Sew and Save, says Dorothy 
McDonald to her students at St. Eliza- 
beth’s College, Convent Station, New 
Jersey. What’s more, Miss McDonald 
shows how an exact replica of a $12.95 
dress can be made for only $3.23. And 
she illustrates how teachers may put this 
point over in the classroom. 


* 


In the expanding Home Economics in 
Business field are many opportunities 
for the smart girl who is willing to work 
and work hard. Some of these oppor- 


On page 622, students will be swept 
gaily Into the New Year by Juanita 
Wittenborn’s suggestions for Holiday 
parties that are easy, inexpensive and 
brimful of fun. 

As world communication makes all 
countries closer neighbors, there is a 
tendency for Christmas Customs of 
Other Lands to become more uniform. 
But they are still varied enough to make 
interesting reading on page 635. 


* 


There is something very final about 
the last month of the year. This year, 
however, we barely pause for a_ back- 
ward glance as all eyes are focused on 
the New Year—a year which we hope, 
trust and pray will see the peaceful 
solution of many postwar problems. 
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themselves 


is necessary because Crisco itself is 


UN for your classes! Cookies for 
soft and creamy. It keeps sweet and 


s all 
- of F gay parties, for lunch-boxes, for 
‘orm. the boys in camp. fresh and easy to work with at 
make Here’s a recipe for those special normal room temperatures. And 
cookies that are good to eat, good pure, sweet Crisco brings out the 
full rich flavor of these delicious 


cookies. 
Try Crisco in all your cooking 


classes. You'll like Crisco for it 
makes all your foods—cakes, pies, 
cookies, fried foods—better tasting. 


to look at. Your students will love 
these Date Nut Cookies. And even 
beginners will find them easy to 
make’ with pure, all-vegetable 
b Crisco. 

out . F rh 
year, No tiresome creaming or stirring 
yack- 
1 on 
lope, 
ceful 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department, Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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Ya CUP Crisco 
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1% cups brown 
Sugar 





% tsp. salt 

1 egg 
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COOKIES 


? tsps, baking 
POwder * 

Ya ‘Sp. cinnamon 

Y tsp. cloves 

Ya tsp. nutmeg 

wa tsp. ginger 

Vy cup chopped 
nutmeats 

VY cup chopped 

dates (optional) 


brown Sugar, 
soda dissolved in 

Ingredients to. 
$ and 


heets or shallow 
a nutmeat. Bake 
60°F.) 8-19 min- 
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News Notes 





HE United States Office of Educa- 

tion has resumed publication of 
School Life, its regular monthly journal 
for the past quarter of a century. Its 
wartime counterpart, the emergency bi- 
weekly, Education for Victory, has been 
discontinued after doing a fine educa- 
tional job for three years. 

Paid up subscribers to Education for 
Victory will receive School Life until 
the expiration of their subscriptions. 
New subscribers should send their or- 
ders to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The subscription 
price is $1.00 per year. 


1946 Convention 


Put a red ring around the week of 
June 23 on your 1946 calendar and plan 
to attend the 37th annual convention 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, It will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Hotel headquarters are to be an- 
nounced later. 


House in a Bank 


The house isn’t really in the bank but 
adjoining so that it may be entered 
from the main floor of the bank. It is a 
brownstone structure typical of those 
in the neighborhood served by the bank, 
and is completely furnished for public 
display. All of the furniture is from a 
local department store’s ready-made 





On November 16, in Washington, D. C., 
Mary I. Barber, Home Economics Direc- 
tor for the Kellogg Co. was awarded the 
Emblem for Exceptional Civilian Ser- 
vice for her outstanding work as food 
consultant to the Secretary of War 
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stock and well within the means of the 
bank’s patrons. 

The purpose of this exhibit by the 
New York City Bank of Savings is the 
stimulation of people to save for a defi- 
nite goal—a pleasant, comfortable home. 


Surplus Housing Units 
Available to Schools 


School systems needing housing units 
for home economics departments may 
be able to secure one of the 275,000 
temporary housing units which the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority now has 
for disposal. 

For complete details, school adminis- 
trators should get in touch with their 
regional FPHA offices. The regional 
office knows what is available, its cost 
and the local contractors who have 
bought surplus housing for resale. FPHA 
also has trailers and portable family 
dwellings for lease by schools and col- 
leges. Only veterans attending school 
may move into these units. 


“Consumer Speaks”? Project 


The “Consumer Speaks,” a nation- 
wide project of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, was initiated last 
year to give consumers all over the coun- 
try a chance to express their preferences 
about certain staple household articles. 
The project was promoted by the na- 
tional consumer interests committee 
through similar committees in the State 
Home Economics Associations by means 
of discussion with groups of consumers. 
The resulting information will eventual- 
ly be made available to the press and 
interested commercial organizations, 
manufacturers and retailers. 

This year, the AHEA’s consumer in- 
terests committee is asking for concen- 
trated discussion on one or more articles 
in each of the following groups: House- 
hold Equipment—washing machines, re- 
frigerators, cooking utensils; Clothing 
and Household Textiles—cotton dresses 
for housework, cotton and rayon blouses, 
slips, cotton suits for pre-school boys, 
turkish towels; Food—meat, bread. Offi- 
cial guides for action have been sent to 
each state association. 


Funds for Child Care 


Protests against withdrawal of United 
States funds from the support of child 
care centers on October 31 have caused 
President Truman to ask the House to 
appropriate $7,000,000 to keep child 





Dates to Remember 


December 2-6—Twenty-fourth 4-H Club 
Congress, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

December 3—Birthday of Ellen H. Rich- 
ards 

December 25—Christmas Day 

January 1—New Year’s Day 

January 1—United Nations Day 





care centers going until March 1, 1946. 
There is every indication that this re- 
quest will be granted. 


Christmas Glow 


Fluorescent Christmas tree lights will 
make America’s first peace-time Christ- 
mas tree glow. The new lamps, which 
come in four pastel shades of coral, blue, 
green and maize, have the added feature 
of burning cool so that there is less dry- 
ing of the tree. Little additional trim- 
ming is necessary. 


Champion Male Seamstress 


While female hearts fluttered with 
anticipation, needlework experts of the 
Spool Cotton Company of New York 
placed the gold ribbon on an apron 
made by a boy. Twelve-year-old Ameri- 
co DeMeo, a red blooded American boy, 
took the prize for a red-and-white check- 
ered gingham apron he made for his 
mother. 


From Here to There— 


Janet E, Crawford, for the past four 
years food editor of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegram, is the new Home Economics 
Director for Ocean Spray Cranberry 
Products, Hanson, Massachusetts. 

Lorna Goodman succeeded Keturah 
Baldwin as Business Manager of the 
American Home Economics Association 
on November 15. 

Jean Warren has become Head of 
the Home Economics Department at 
California State Agricultural College, 
Davis. 


We Regret 


Publication of the History of Home 
Economics has been delayed by the 
Hughes Printing Company. Orders will - 
be filled as soon as possible. 
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NEW, FREE POSTWAR BOOKLET! 









Durable, stiff board cover in full color 


Profusely illustrated with 2-color 3 
photographs id 


Convenient 6" x 9" size 


“Coffee Facts for Home Economists” 


—a complete, handy reference work on 
the important subject of coffee, the na- 
tional drink—packed with useful, inter- 
esting information on all phases of its 
growth and use. 


This attractive booklet gives you the 
complete coffee story in convenient form, 
including its history, growth, processing, 
and characteristics. 

Buying and Preparing 
As a guide to the purchase and prepara- 
tion of coffee, it discusses buying for the 
family, grinding, packaging, the use of 
the vacuum can, coffee-making devices 
and their care, and directions for brew- 
ing good coffee. 

Especially valuable is a selected group 
of tested recipes, using coffee as a 
flavoring. 

The book is completely illustrated, 
with clear, easy-to-understand photo- 
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Books in Review 

















Junior Foods and Nutrition 
By Fern Silver 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York 
Price $1.40 Pp. 234 1945 


As its name implies, this book was 
planned to meet the specific needs, in- 
terests and abilities of the junior high 
school girl in a practical course in the 
fundamentals of food and nutrition. It 
is geared to the young girl’s present 
interest in foods and written for her as 
a helper in the kitchen rather than a 
housekeeper on her own. 

Part I deals with reasons why the 
young girl needs to plan her diet and 
explains the work foods do. Part II, 
Your Meals from Blueprint to Table, 
places emphasis on planning and pre- 
paring meals that are nutritious, easy to 
cook and good to eat. Attention is also 
given to marketing, party arrangements, 
lunchbox menus and food for younger 
children. 

Illustrations in this text are moderu, 
attractive and informative. Suggested 
activities and references follow each 
part. The index is short but appears to 
be adequate. The author is assistant 
professor of home economics and head 
of the department in the University of 
Redlands. —B.M:S. 


The Girl and Her Home 


By Trilling and Nichols 
Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y. 


Price $1.92 Pp. 408 1945 


This second edition of The Girl and 
Her Home is in every sense a modern 
book for the modern girl. Students will 
enjoy using it because the text is fresh 
and up-to-the-minute, with homemak- 
ing problems easily identified with the 
student’s own experience. The illustra- 
tions are new, well arranged and ap- 
pealing to the student. 

Teachers will welcome their “old 
friend in a new dress” and will find the 
units well planned and timely for their 
homemaking needs in this postwar 
world. The psychological aspects of liv- 
ing are apparent in all units to the 
teacher, but are so adroitly presented 
that they will be easily assimilated by 
the young student. 

This is an excellent textbook for both 
junior and senior high school students 
and one that may well be a favorite of 
their teachers. 

—Reviewed by ApELE G. CoLuMBIA 
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How to Préserve Food 
By Walter W. Chenoweth 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston 


Price $2.50 Pp. 228 1945 


Professor Chenoweth states that this 
book is the product of more than thirty 
years of study, research and teaching, 
and its pages bear out his claim. No 
detail has been overlooked in the preser- 
vation of food whether that preserva- 
tion implies canning not mérely of fruits 
and vegetables but also of meats, poul- 
try and seafoods; preserving and jelly 
making; pickling; dehydrating, etc. 

The book is generously illustrated, 
these illustrations covering both equip- 
ment and methods. Each topic is pre- 
faced by several pages of general dis- 
cussion which smooths out the usual dif- 
ficulties and leaves nothing to guess- 
work. 

“How to Preserve Food” will appeal 
especially to those who want to know 
“why” as well as “how” for the bac- 
teriology and chemistry brought out in 
its pages are so clearly and simply pre- 
sented as to be understood by all. 

We particularly commend the final 
chapters in the book, ‘“‘“Home Storage” 
and “Preservation by Freezing,” the lat- 
ter a method which bids fair to become 
a most popular means of home preser- 
vation and storage. Each type of freezer 
unit is considered, from the community 
locker to the farm or home unit. 


—Reviewed by 
Lity HAxworTH WALLACE 


My Favorite Birthday Book 


Illustrated by Mahmoud Sayah 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $1.50 Pp. 60 1945 


Answer to at least one of your Christ- 
mas gift problems is this beautifully il- 
lustrated special gift edition of My Fa- 
vorite Birthday Book. Persian Minia- 
tures by Mahmoud Sayah make each 
page a gift of beauty. Double pages for 
each month, giving birth flower, birth 
stone and space for dates, names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers are fol- 
lowed by double pages for personal 
notes and selected quotations suited to 
the month. There is also a page listing 
appropriate gifts for wedding anniver- 
saries and a four-page directory for tele- 
phone numbers. 

All in all, it is a most convenient and 
attractive birthday record book.—B.M.S. 


Fair is the Morning 


By Loula Grace Erdman 
Longman, Greens & Co., N.Y. 


Price $2.00 Pp. 186 1945 


There are many ways to skin a cat, 
and this book is a delightful way to in- 
terest young girls in teaching as a Ca- 
reer. Miss Erdman skillfully achieves, in 
her story of Connie Thurman who 
makes good in a rural teaching job, a 
realistic picture of the teaching profes- 
sion. 


Connie meets the challenge of teach- 
ing with courage and humor. She or- 
ganizes a pie supper to raise money for 
a library; she starts a wave of interior 
decorating in the community; she cooks 
hot lunches for the school on a delapi- 
dated old stove. And, through her work, 
she wins the friendship of the com- 
munity—and a very nice young man. 

We believe that pupils will read this 
novel with avidity. 


Worth Knowing About 


Workshop Report on Health and 
Nutrition in the Elementary School— 
a quarterly bulletin published by Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education, 
Allensburg, Wash. Price per copy 50c. 
This well-illustrated, 50-page bulletin 
gives some excellent suggestions for 
classroom teachers from nursery through 
intermediate and upper grades. Co- 
directors of the workshop were Amanda 
Hebeler, Director of Teacher Training, 
and Helen Michaelsen, Head, Home 
Economics Department. 


Food and the Cooperative Yardstick 
—by James Rorty and N. Philip Nor- 
man, available from the Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., 167 West 12th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. It has been 
said that the mark of the educated per- 
son is his knowledge of both sides of 
the fence. This pamphlet presents the 
views of the National Cooperatives. 


Home Economics Teaching as a Ca- 
reer—published by American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 10c per copy. This 
6-page brochure presents a_ well-illus- 
trated plea for qualified girls to select 
the teaching of home economics as a 
career. (See October PHE 454) 


The 1945 Practical Home Economics 
Index on pages 641-644 of this issue. 
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AN AUTOMATIC OF DISTINGETION 


Right now limited numbers of Samson 
Automatic Flatirons are on their way to 
Samson dealers. In the near future more 
of our war-expanded facilities will be 
used to provide larger and larger quan- 
tities of these Samson Automatic Irons. 

Other quality-built Samson appli- 
ances, including the Samson Heating 





5 FACTS ABOUT SAMSON UNITED TODAY AND FOR THE FUTURE 


Pad with 3 Fixed Heats and Safe-T 
Selective Heat Circuit, the Samson 
Variable Control Table Range and the 
Samson Safe-flex Rubber Bladed Fan 
will follow as soon as conditions per- 
mit. Watch for further announcements 
concerning these and other Samson 
United items. 
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SAMSON UNITED CORPORATION, ROCHESTER 10, N. Yoos 


Samson United of Canada, Limited, Tor 
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All in favor raise right hands... with wallets 


Naturally we want our boys home. 
The sooner the better. 

But how much are we willing to do 
about it? 

Are we willing to pay for bringing 
them back? If we are, we’ll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan, 

And after these fellows get home— 
these men who have fought and won 
the toughest war America has ever 
known—what then? 

We want fo take care of the in- 
jured ones, of course. We want to see 
that the young fellows who went off 


to fight get a chance to finish their 
education. We want to see that there 
are jobs—plenty of decent jobs—for 
the men who’ve been doing the 
world’s meanest job at army pay. 

How much are we willing to do 
about that? 

If we’re really serious about want- 
ing to see that our men get what they 


have so richly earned, we’ll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

Now’s the time. Let’s have a show 
of hands—with wallets—to prove 
how much we really want to hear that 
old familiar step and that familiar 
voice yelling “It’s me!” Let’s prove, 
with pocketbooks, that we can do our 
job as well as they did theirs. 


THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB= 
LET’S FINISH OURS! 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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~ We Use the College Community for 


By Charlotte Biester 


Chairman of Home Economics Department 
University of Californfa 
Santa Barbara College, California 


HE average home economics major leads a relatively 
T sheltered life during her four years of college. Upon 
graduation, the student is confronted with problems 
of greater diversity and more complexity than those pre- 
viously experienced. How will she cope with the new 
tituation? Will her college training be an asset in 
olving a variety of problems? Undoubtedly her success 
1 transfer of knowledge will be proportionate to her 
ibility in recognizing the principles involved and in 
seeing relationships provided by previous training and 
experience. 

The alert college home economics instructor, anxious 
to codrdinate the home management program with the 
current educational trends and the personal needs of the 
students, reexamines the program of her particular field 
objectively. She reconsiders the scope of the subject 
matter field which has been defined by the Committee 
of Family Economics of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

Home Management is the planning, guiding and di- 
recting of human and material resources for optimum 
development of the individual in the home and in the 
community. Obviously the definition has many ramifica- 
tions and may be integrated in many areas of living. 

If an instructor vitalizes the program at the level of the 
student, she does not limit it solely to theory in the 
classroom; she supplements it with real-life situations 
by exploring the group activities in the campus com- 
munity and using them as a background for application 
of home management principles. 

To test the practicability of such a functional type of 
approach, the cooperation of the home management class 
was sought and the teacher-pupil planning method used 
as a means of establishing rapport. The following ques- 
tions were among those used to challenge class members 
to become more analytical of their problems and needs 
in their present environment: 

How can home management principles function in a 
college community for optimum development of the in- 
dividual? Can the theories involving managerial abilities 
and manipulative skills be applied and demonstrated in 
a campus group as well as a family group? Why should 
the college environment be considered a background for 
providing opportunities for initial educational experi- 
ences? What are some of the unique adjustments essen- 
tial in the adaptation of personal living to the group 
activities on the campus? 

What aspect of management was of greatest importance 
in relation to campus organizations; what contribution 
did the girls make most frequently; what were the needs 
of this particular group? 

A summary of opinions as expressed by the class indi- 
cated that a more efficient use of time was most perplex- 
ing to a majority of the students. It was difficult to 
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balance time in personal affairs, study, social life and 
extra-curricular campus activities. 

Use of time for what? The problem needed further 
identification, In. what phase of college activity did the 
home economics student usually work? The answer, as 
one might surmise, was food! 

Working on a food committee as an example of a 
functional project in time management seemed ideal. 
It would afford an opportunity to crystallize home man- 
agement principles and practices in the campus environ- 
ment. It could combine student interest and need with 
an activity which would challenge efficiency in orienta- 
tion of techniques and skills. The community where the 
scene of action would take place would be the campus. 
In fact, the breadth of detail which would be essential 
in planning, guiding and coérdinating the project seemed 
to warrant its substitution for the usual term paper. 

The class members, weary of the proverbial routine 
of long papers, welcomed this suggestion. At the same 
time they expressed concern about a method of pro- 
cedure. They felt that a model outline or a standardized 
form would facilitate the organization ot iheir problem; 
however, there was no precedent of this tye. 

An exploration of the literature ot the ‘eld showed 
that while much attention had been given to heiping 
the college girl solve her problems concerning the use 
of time and money, little emphasis had been placed on 
the techniques for developing the student’s ability to use 
her time and energy efficiently in the various aspects of 
campus life. 

It was imperative that the group formulate a pian 
which would be sufficiently versatile and elastic to be 
operative in a variety of projects. After due cor~idera- 
tion, the class decided that the steps which are considered 
basic to all problem-solving situations could be a com- 
mon denominator in organizing the respective problem 
chosen by each girl. 





As visitors enter the beautiful Santa Barbara College cam- 
pus, the main building which comes into view is Ebbets 
Hall, the home economics center, The home management 
house, pictured above at the corner, has its own entrance 
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Home Management Projects 


The essence of the plan would be to consider the 
resources at hand, to formulate a program of action, to 
use the outline plans as a guide, to evaluate the results, 
and to make suggestions for further improvement. This 
type of organization could adapt phraseology common to 
the home management vernacular. Heretofore this termi- 
nology might have seemed theoretical, but now concepts 
would have life and value in terms of a specific appli- 
cation. 

Interested as the girls were in the project it was evident 
that if they were to make optimum use of this oppor- 
tunity, additional guidance was needed. The instructor, 
sensing the situation, invited members of the class for 
a conference. Each girl brought a tentative outline of 
her plan; the difficulties were analyzed and the develop- 
mental steps were reviewed and clarified. In most cases 
it was necessary to emphasize the need for an explicitness 
in time utilization and a definiteness in detail of task 
routine, 

What work was to be done; who was to initiate it; 
when and how was each committee member to proceed? 
An effort was made to show each girl chat her knowl- 
edge of management principles had value only if she 
were able to demonstrate an ability to correlate theory 
and practice in a plan of action. Her project was a 
measure of her versatility and originality. 

Attention was also directed to the importance of the 
work of a food committee as a means of engendering 
prestige for an organization in the college community. 
Another contribution which her particular project could 
make to campus activity would be the organization of a 
social event record book. Frequently there is no social 
progress record in the organization archives. If it seemed 
feasible and desirable to initiate such a plan, it was 
suggested that this be a phase of the project. Availability 
of information on procedures could facilitate the organi- 
zation of plans which would be made by succeeding 
social chairmen. 

A perspective of planning as a means of attaining a 
definite goal was stressed. The schedule should be con- 
sidered as an effective method of control. Few could 
anticipate that it would be a blueprint which would be 
followed in every detail, but all should consider it a 
guide for performance. As a tool it exemplified a method 
for expediting procedures and promoting standards for 
a more efficient codrdination of the student’s time and 
skills. 

The plan of action which each student developed inte- 
grated terms common to home management vernacular. 
One section designated the managerial problems concern- 
ing the planning, guiding, directing and codrdinating of 
resources; the other involved manipulative skills, those 
procedures essential to task performance. A typical 
example representing the students’ interpretation of these 
managerial responsibilities is illustrated in the following 
composite outline: 


I. General Problem —A Campus Community Social 
Activity 
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Home management students meet in informal planning groups. 
From left to right, above, are: Helen Kipf, June Freer, 
Jeanne Guernsey, Marjorie Wilkins, Wilma Gillette, Madge 
Norton, Doreen Meagher, Lida Watson. The lovely Spanish 
Colonnade is patterned after Court of the Myrtles, Spain 


A. Who participates? Women’s Athletic Association. 
What? A Circus Party. When? February 15th, 
7-9, Where? College Club Room. Why? Wel- 
come to the second semester freshmen and trans- 
fer girls. How? Party Chairmen: Louise Dorn— 
General, Valeta Ames—Social, Jessie Lou Cabot— 
Decoration, Ruth Fisher—Food. 

B. Attend meeting of all chairmen for general plans. 

II. Program of Action for Food Committee 

A. Managerial problems, 

1. Chairman plans her own schedule, checking 
time available and essential for committee 
meetings, planning and checking details, super- 
vising work, payment of bills, and preparing 
report for organization and class. 

2. Notification of persons responsible for work in 
purchasing and preparation, service, equip- 
ment and housekeeping (cleanup), room deco- 
rations, favors. 

3. Hold food committee meeting. 

a. Work out detailed plan of program—What, 
Who, When, Where, How. 
(Continued on page 631) 








Part III—Factors Influencing 


The Development of Home Economics 


By Maude Williamson 


Professor of Home Economies Education 
Colorado A and M College 
Fort Collins 


the Civil War saw women demand- 

ing and receiving college education 
on a par with that of men, and the 
new land grant colleges of the Midwest 
initiating college domestic science. 
Those decades also saw increasing pres- 
sure on schools by industrialists and by 
workers for practical education. This 
pressure resulted in manual training, 
domestic art and science entering the 
public schools. 


Te decades immediately following 


From Where Were the Teachers 
of this New Work Obtained? 


The first teacher of domestic science 
in any land grant college was at the 
Illinois Industrial Institute now known 
as the University of Illinois. She was 
a normal school teacher who was also 
a good cook and housekeeper and who 
had absorbed the philosophy and teach- 
ing of Catharine Beecher. To the school 
now known as Kansas State College a 
skilled dressmaker from the East was 
brought to teach the women’s industrial 
work. At Ames, Iowa, good practical 
housekeepers became the teachers. These 
women had had no college training in 
domestic science, for none was available 
at that time. 

As classes in sewing and cooking in 
the public schools increased, and they 
did so rapidly, it became impossible to 
find enough skilled seamstresses and 
cooks to satisfy the demand for teachers. 
An adequate number of skilled workers 
in industrial fields and of teachers of 
manual training was also not available. 


Widespread interest in better indus- 
trial development resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a number of technical insti- 
tutes, one of which was the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology to which 
Ellen H. Richards was dubiously ad- 
mitted in 1870. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology developed along 
scientific and engineering lines rather 
than those of practical skill. It did not 
prepare teachers. Ellen H. Richards was 
naturally influenced by her work at that 
Institute toward the study of science as 
applied to sanitation, and not toward 
the training of teachers, which partly 
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explains the emphasis upon sanitation 
of the home in the early days of do- 
mestic science and home economics. 

Other institutes such as Pratt Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn and the Drexel Insti- 
tute of Arts, Science and Industry in 
Philadelphia did, however, develop 
teachers. Pratt Institute admitted wom- 
en in 1887 and offered both day and eve- 
ning classes to women in sewing, milli- 
nery, dressmaking, home nursing, hy- 
giene of infancy, sanitation, physical 
culture, and normal training in domestic 
science. Drexel Institute opened in 1892 
giving similar work and, from the first, 
had a normal department to train teach- 
ers of physical culture (the progenitor 
of physical education), manual training, 
cookery and dressmaking. 

Other such schools developed over the 
country, but the one which has had the 
greatest influence over the teaching of 
domestic science and art was the New 
York College for the Training of Teach- 
ers which later became Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. This col- 
lege was a project of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Association formed in New York 
City in 1880 to prepare girls, through 
the study of domestic science, for intel- 
ligent and useful womanhood; but it 
was soon recognized that manual train- 
ing was needed by boys no less than 
girls. As a result, manual training classes 
were opened to thousands in the New 
York City schools. Teachers were needed 
and the Association undertook to equip 
manual training teachers in order to 
supply the demand which the Associa- 
tion, itself, had helped to create. So 
the school which is now commonly 
called Teachers College was founded. 
This was probably the first case on rec- 
ord of a great educational movement 
originating for girls and women which 
later expanded to include boys and 
men. 

These technical institutions furnished 
the teachers of domestic science and art. 
Their prime purpose was to develop 
craftsmen and teachers of prospective 
craftsmen. They emphasized skilled 
workmanship with some “theory” so 
naturally those teachers taught skills in 
the public schools, and domestic science 
consisted of practice in the skills of 
cookery for one or two days a week and 
“theory” once or twice a week. That 
program persisted in the public schools 
until the influence of vocational educa- 
tion became effective after 1918. 


Why Did the Cooking Schools 
Develop? 


Some names of women who conducted 
successful cooking schools in the two 
decades following the Civil War are 
familiar to home economics people of 
today for they left a legacy of cookbooks 
for later generations of domestic science 
teachers: Mrs. A. D. Lincoln, Maria 
Parloa, Mrs. Rorer and lastly, Fannie 
Farmer. Maria Parloa lectured at the 
Boston Cooking School and later be- 
came editor of the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. Fannie Farmer was also connected 
with the Boston Cooking School and her 
cookbook is known to all home econom- 
ics teachers. 

What caused this outburst of interest 
in cooking schools? Probably there were 
several causes. For some reason not en- 
tirely clear, interest in better food and 
better cooking had become keen and 
women attended cooking classes and 
schools in large numbers. The one in 
New York under Juliet Carson was at- 
tended by over 6,500 women in one 
season. Such a record would attract 
wide attention in any adult program 
today! 

Following the Civil War, women were 
seeking knowledge—any kind of knowl- 
edge. Mrs. Hale of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
had been prodding them for their own 
improvement for more than three dec- 
ades. She had reached thousands of 
women. Catharine Beecher had lec- 
tured, preached at them and written 
for them, and her books were popular. 
The Women’s Rights movement had 
grown very strong and was also influ- 
encing thousands of women. Susan B. 
Anthony, traveling through all of the 
states, had exhorted women to inde- 
pendence. She had also railed against 
the poor food she found. Perhaps her 
railing had some effect. Whatever the 
influences, women were becoming more 
independent and they sought knowl- 
edge, some in colleges and some in 
cooking schools. 

More scientific knowledge was avail- 
able and more people were ready for it. 
Biological and chemical sciences, meager 
in their offerings as they were compared 
to that of today, were being applied to 
community living and to homes, and 
their first application in relation to peo- 
ple was to health and to food. To know 
more about science became a driving 


(Continued on page 638) 
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Learn to 
New and Save 


By Dorothy McDonald 





EXACT 
REPRODUCTION 
ORIGINAL 








EXACT 


T has been said that a picture tells more than a thousand 

words. Illustrations plus statistics téll even more. Use both 
to show beginning and advanced clothing students that good 
clothes can be economical for those who learn to sew. 

The dress on the girl standing up, in the picture directly 
above, was bought in one of the better stores for $12.95. 


REPRODUCTION 
$3.23 








It was selected for its youthful appeal and 
simplicity. The material is shiny chintz 
with a small flower spray on a light blue 
background. The sleeves are of voile trim- 
med with eyelet. The full skirt and square 
neck have a chintz border of larger roses 
and snowy white eyelet edging. It buttons 
down the back and has a half-belt that ties 
in a bow. The girl seated, above, is wearing 
an exact reproduction which cost $3.23 com- 
plete. A copy of this dress in a cheaper 
cotton, good quality chintz but without the 
glazed finish, was made for only $1.83. 
The story of this project can be told with 
three posters as shown here. Together, they 
make a convincing story for the student. 











THREAD COUNT = LAUNDRY TESTS 














PRICE LIST - 
EXACT REPRODUCTION COPY 


VOILE *12 9542 
EYELET 50 50 
BUTTONS 10 10 
THREAD © z ton 09 09 
MATERIAL prtacys 2.42 102 
TOTAL *3.23 * 1.835 

M2 129 325 

Po 5 Cae -1.83 


= 1.83 
972 *11.12 *1.40 


o 
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The three posters above are convincing evidence that it pays to learn 
to sew. The top poster shows actual photographs of a dress that cost 
$12.95 and its exact reproduction that cost $3.23. The second poster 
shows a comparison in thread count and laundry tests between the 
glazed chintz material used for the exact reproduction and unglazed 
material in a similar quality. The cost of the dress copied in the un- 
glazed material was $1.83. The third poster gives a cost break-down 
of the exact reproduction and of the copy in the cheaper material 
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Opportunities for 


the Home Economist 


In the Restaurant Industry 


Alberta M. Macfarlane 


Educational Director 
National Restaurant Association 


fields for the home economist is in 

the restaurant industry. “The Good 
Life the World Over” is tied in with 
good nutrition. And home economists 
in an industry catering to sixty millions 
daily can help set patterns for high 
ideals and high standards in the selec- 
tion of well balanced menus and in the 
cooking and the serving of nutritious 
foods. These well defined patterns, too, 
are essential since it is realized that any- 
one who prepares food has a social ob- 
ligation to those who are going to eat 
it. High standards in restaurants have 
a far-reaching effect in the home and 
in the community. 

The restaurant industry affords chal- 
lenging opportunities for the graduate 
who has majored in institution manage- 
ment or in foods and nutrition. The 
need for such trained personnel far ex- 
ceeds the supply. The opportunities 
have never been so great as they are 
today. They include key positions at 
excellent salaries as well as positions of 
lesser responsibility at comparable re- 
muneration in both large- and small- 


(Ji of the outstanding vocational 


sized operations. Competition for such 
positions is particularly keen at the top 
where the demand is for competent and 
experienced people capable of handling 
many phases of restaurant operation. 

Since restaurants have never been so 
important to the nation as they are to- 
day, wide awake operators, aware of this 
new responsibility, continue to strive 
for higher standards of food and service. 
They are interesting themselves more 
than ever before in better trained per- 
sonnel and better methods at all levels. 

For years—yes, more than twenty-five 
—leaders in the industry have had 
trained food service persons on their 
staffs. One chain of fourteen restaurants 
has today sixty-five full-time home eco- 
nomics graduates on its payroll. Many 
individual restaurants employ a propor- 
tionate number. Others are now em- 
ploying food service managers or super- 
visors for the first time. 


A Change in Public Thinking 


Through the years the industry has 
done much to change public thinking 
in regard to the opportunities for em- 
ployment and advancement in restau- 
rant work. Marked changes in opera- 
tion have been partly responsible for 
this. As an example, let us take the 
position of food production manager. 





Alberta M. Macfarlane, Education Di- 
rector of the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation and author of this article, is 
a member of the Chicago group of the 
Home Economics in Business depart- 
ment. Her professional horizon is wide 


Today, in most up-to-date restaurants, 
this position is seldom held by an old- 
time cook or a person who has come up 
through the ranks. The food production 
manager is an able executive who dur- 
ing her college training majored in in- 
stitution management. As a capable ad- 
ministrator she uses a scientific approach 
to the problems of food technology. She 
makes practical application of her 
knowledge of chemistry, bacteriology, 
nutrition, menu planning, purchasing, 
accounting, psychology, personnel ad- 
ministration and many other subjects 
learned at college. In this manner, many 
complex problems are brought under 
control and in return she is well com- 
pensated financially for the services she 
is rendering. 


Billie Jean Austin of Montana State 
College was promoted to food super- 
visor in the Richards Treat Cafeteria, 
Minneapolis, upon completion of her 
apprentice training. Here she is in- 
structing a new trainee, Helen Rae Mc- 
Dermott, also of Montana State College 
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It will be seen from the foregoing 


to be supervised in the different depart- 
that a supervisor’s position in the res- 


ments follow: 








Mary Corbett, a graduate of Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex- 
as, is an apprentice student at the 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company restau- 





DINING Room SERVICE 
Hostesses 
Cashiers 
Food Checkers 
Food Tabulators 
Counter Women and Men 
Waitresses and Waiters 


KITCHEN, BAKESHOP AND 
BUTCHER SHOP 


taurant industry entails great responsi- 
bility. Apprentice training courses are 
now offered within the industry to fit 
the graduate for this work. 


Apprentice Training Program 


The National Restaurant Association, 
a trade organization comprised of a 
strong body of restaurant operators, 
realizing that college curriculums were 


Cooks taxed to capacity, recognized that much 
Assistant Cooks of the practical training for the restau- 
Bakers rant work would have to be given with- 


Assistant Bakers 
Pastry Cooks 
Kitchen Helpers 
Vegetable Preparers 
Butchers 


PANTRY 


Salad Workers 


Sandwich Makers 

Pastry Workers 

Soda Fountain Dispensers 
Beverage Dispensers 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Storeroom Men and Women 


in the industry itself. They also realized 
that by molding theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge, both the student and 
the restaurant would derive benefits. 
Young home economics graduates with 
their sound formal training would have 
much to contribute to the industry and, 
at the same time, the restaurant field 
would have much to offer them. 

In the spring of 1942, the Educa- 
tional Committee of the National Res- 
taurant Association set up a definite 
apprentice training program of ten 
months’ duration. This was later re- 


rant in Chicago. In the photo above, Dishwashers duced to eight months. 
she is busy assembling and checking Pan Washers The apprentice training program has 
Porters urposely been expanded slowly. To 
purposery P y 


dining room orders, one of the many 
activities included in the NRA course 


Cleaning Men and Women 


OFFICE WorRKERS 


make sure that the training was estab- 
lished on a firm foundation, the number 
of colleges contacted, the number of 


Di- Restaurant Operations Varied oe “a students placed and the number of res- 
a Restaurants have a variety of opera- shieatae an taurants giving the training were lim- 
is tions to be performed and, therefore, ta me = ited. 
he offer many types of positions. Some re- iio pentane Some of the restauraats, natignally 
- quire great executive ability; others, MISCELLANEOUS recognized for fine food, service and 
ide diminishing degrees of education and Engineer atmosphere, which are cooperating in 
responsibility. Maintenance Men this training program are: 

ii Positions known as executive positions Laundry Operators Carson Pirie Scott & Company, Chicago 
d. include 

‘ General Manager 
7 Manager 
ve Assistant Manager 
“fl Food Production Manager 
4 Assistant Food Production Manager 
d- Menu Maker 
ch Purchasing Agent 
he Storeroom Supervisor 
ad Food Cost Control Supervisor 
ids Bakery Supervisor 
8 Dining Room Supervisor 
d- Merchandising Supervisor 
- Counter’ Supervisor 
cd Pantry Supervisor 
“ Personnel Director 
- Housekeeper 
” To show the extent of supervision 

required in large restaurants, the jobs 

te Apprentice students in the National 
re Restaurant Association training course 
a, learn how to merchandise food at the 
“ Greenfield Restaurant in Detroit, 
- Michigan. Apple week is tied in with 
‘. the salads displayed. Note the burn- 
e ished apples, apple posters and badges 
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Here are Lenore Richards and Nola Treat discussing their delicious wares in 
the retail bake shop of the Richards Treat Cafeteria, Minneapolis. Both Miss 
Richards and Miss Treat have done a great deal to raise standards of restau- 
rants, to upgrade restaurant employees and to promote the apprentice training 
program. Both are members of the Minneapolis Home Economics in Business group 


Damon’s, Inc., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Greenfield’s, Detroit, Michigan 

John P. Harding Restaurant Co., 
Chicago 

The Maramor, Columbus, Ohio 

Richards Treat Cafeteria, Minneapolis 

The Stouffer Corporation, Cleveland 

Grace E. Smith Company, Toledo 

Women’s City Club of Detroit, Michigan 

More restaurants in wider regional 
locations will be added to the list from 
time to time. Many restaurants now 
giving the training hope that they are 
fitting these apprentices for future ex- 
ecutive positions within their own organ- 
izations. But wherever the apprentice 
locates she is bound to advance more 
quickly and go further for having had 
this valuable experience. She has learned 
from those who are authorities in the 
field the best restaurant practices—prac- 
tices to develop skill in food prepara- 
tion and service. It is from this “know 
how” that her self-reliance will evolve 
--self reliance that will be needed on 
her very first job if she is to succeed and 
advance satisfactorily. 

The graduate while she is taking the 
apprentice training recieves, according 
to the location, from $22.50 to $25.00 
per week. In addition, her meals while 
on duty are furnished by the restaurant, 
together with the laundering of uni- 
forms. 

Definite personal qualifications as well 
as requirements in semester hours have 
been set up for the student taking the 
training. Equally as exacting are the 
standards for the restaurant giving the 
training. 

The student’s application for this 
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training together with her transcript and 
credentials are sent to the Educational 
Director of the National Restaurant 
Association by the head of the college 
Institution Management Department. 
After the credentials are evaluated, the 
college is notified of the student’s ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Students are ac- 
cepted for the training at any time of 
the year but the majority of them are 
placed at the end of the school semesters. 


Through personal contacts with the 
students and the restaurants as well as 
through monthly forms sent to the Edu- 
cational Director by the trainee and the 
restaurant operator, the work of the 
student and the type of training she is 
receiving are carefully followed. 

The National Restaurant Association 
assists in placing the trainee when she 
has successfully completed her training 
if she does not remain in the organiza- 
tion where she served her apprentice- 


ship. 


A Few REMARKS FroM THOSE WHO 
HAvE TAKEN THIS TRAINING 


“I feel this course should be more 
clearly explained to eligible college stu- 
dents. It is impossible to get this train- 
ing except by actually doing the work. 
More graduates need this experience. 
This training is wonderful and far ex- 
ceeds my expectations.” 


“This training is teaching me proper 
techniques of dealing with people. It is 
giving me experience which cannot be 
obtained from books.” 


“This training, in a short period of 
time, is making available to me count- 
‘ess valuable techniques which have 
evolved over a period of many years.” 


“This training has given me a much 
better understanding of cooking quality 
food in quantity.” 

“This training is giving me the op- 
portunity to put into practice many 
things that I have studied. I am im- 
pressed with the job analysis done on 
each job in this restaurant, and the 
manner in which this analysis simplifies 
the training of new employees.” 

“This training is giving me a working 
knowledge and appreciation of the plan- 
ning, preparation and care that go into 
every dish served in the dining room.” 


“I am learning how to deal tactfully, 
yet firmly, with employees and am de- 
veloping proper attitudes.” 


“I am becoming more analytical with 
regard to employee situations and I 
find these must be carefully thought 
through.” 

“Working with employees gives me an 
understanding of their points of view. 
This should make for greater tolerance 
and tact in my handling them as a food 
production manager.” 

“I am given an opportunity to feel 
a sense of responsibility and the environ- 
ment is such that I have a real incentive 
to learn.” 


(Concluded on page 630) 





This is a view of the dining room of 
one of the nationally known Damon 
Restaurants in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
In dining rooms such as this, restau- 
rant apprentices learn to appreciate 
the value of atmosphere and charm as 
well as good food and prompt service 
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Foreign Foods 


From Germany and Holland 


Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


prewar German meals unduly 
heavy, for true German cookery 
abounds in rich soups, sweet-sour dishes, 
dumplings, hearty breads, pancakes and 
a plethora of desserts, to say nothing of 
their many excellent flavorful cheeses. 

To Germany we owe the now world- 
famous sauerkraut, that tangy fermented 
cabbage which goes so well with almost 
any meat, game, or even fish. As a mat- 
ter of fact a great many of the foods 
which we look on as typically American 
are actually German in origin—ham- 
burger, frankfurters and potato salad, 
for example. And, oh, the sausages and 
cold cuts which most of us so thoroughly 
enjoy! 

Despite its richness much German 
cookery is definitely economical. Noth- 
ing is wasted. Even wild fruits such as 
the hips of the rose are made into lus- 
cious soups and conserves; and the gib- 
lets and necks of poultry, which we dis- 
card or so lightly drop into the stock- 
pot, are turned into savory satisfying 
dishes. 

Now for some good German recipes: 


Mo of us would consider typical 


Sauerbraten 
4 pounds beef— 1 large onion, 
chuck, round or sliced 
shoulder 2 bay leaves 


] teaspoon mixed 
pickling spices 
Vinegar; water 


1 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon 
poppe 


Wipe meat and rub in the salt and 
pepper. Place in deep dish with onion, 
bay leaves and pickling spices and cover 
with equal parts vinegar and water. Let 
stand several days, covered, turning each 
day. Take out meat, pat dry and brown 
on all sides in a little hot fat. Now 
place in heavy pan, add the spiced 
liquor in which meat was marinated and 
cook, closely covered, until very tender, 
about three hours. Some like to add a 
few raisins to the cooking meat and to 
thicken the gravy with crumbled ginger- 
snaps. Serve with Potato Dumplings. 


Hasenpfeffer 


This well-known dish is prepared ex- 
actly as Sauerbraten except that rabbit, 
(disjointed) is used in place of beef. 
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Potato Dumplings 


6 medium-sized 1 teaspoon salt 


potatoes Dash of nutmeg 
Boiling salted 1 tablespoon 
water butter 


2 small eggs Fried bread cubes 
4 tablespoons flour Buttered crumbs 


Cook potatoes in their jackets in boil- 
ing salted water. Peel, grate or rice, 
then add beaten eggs, butter, flour, salt 
and nutmeg, and mix very thoroughly. 
Divide into portions, flatten slightly in 
palm of hand, put two or three fried 
bread cubes in center, and wrap potato 
around these. Drop into boiling salted 
water and cook, covered, twelve to fift- 
een minutes. Lift out carefully and 
sprinkle generously with buttered 
crumbs. 


Fruit Strudel 
114 cups sifted 1 cup halved 
flour seeded raisins 
4 teaspoon salt 4 pound chopped 
1 egg blanched 
1/3 cup lukewarm almonds 
water or milk ] teaspoon 
2 quarts finely cinnamon 
chopped apples = cup sugar 
14 cup currants Melted butter 


Sift flour and salt, then mix to a 
dough with slightly beaten egg and luke- 





warm water or milk. Turn onto very 
slightly floured board and knead until 
the dough becomes elastic and leaves 
board clean. Cover and set in warm 
place for half an hour. Now spread a 
clean cloth on a large table, flour it 
well, place dough in center of it and 
gently pull, stretch and roll in all direc- 
tions until it is paper-thin. Trim edges, 
brush lightly with melted butter, then 
spread over the surface the combined 
fruits, almonds, cinnamon and _ sugar. 
Dribble a little melted butter over all, 
then fold the dough lightly over the 
filling at one edge, raise the cloth with 
the hands, when the dough will roll over 
and over on the filling like a jelly roll. 
Place on well greased baking sheet, 
twisting to fit the pan or, if desired, cut 
the straight roll into two or three strips. 
Bake in hot oven, 450 degrees F., 20-25 
minutes, or until golden brown. Cut in 
thick slices and serve hot. 

With very juicy fruit two tablespoons 
soft crumbs may be sprinkled over or, 
alternately, with dry apples a little 
rhubarb or fruit juice may be added. 
Don’t think that strudel filling is lim- 


This pre-war picture of peacetime Hol- 
land shows the loading of cheese from 
barrows into barges, a common mode of 
distribution. Holland is famous for 





her sweet cheeses—Edam and pineapple 


Photo Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 
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ited to apples and raisins; one may use 
shredded canned pineapple, with cake 
crulmbs to take up the slack in moisture, 
or cherries, apricots or peaches. 

The true Germans make a savory 
strudel using as filling chopped cabbage 
stewed down in goose fat and blended 
with fruits, spices and almonds. 


Cheese Torte 
4 tablespoons 
softened butter 
or substitute | teaspoon grated 
1/3 cup powdered lemon rind 
sugar 114 cups cottage 
1 egg yolk cheese 
Previously baked pastry shell 
Cream butter and sugar, then add egg 
yolk, raisins, lemon rind and cheese. 
Blend and mix all very thoroughly. 
Turn into the previously baked pastry 
shell and bake 12 minutes in moderately 
hot oven, 375 degrees F. Sprinkle with 
additional powdered sugar before serv- 


ing. 


1/3 cup chopped 
seeded raisins 


The cookery of Holland closely re- 
sembles that of Germany and Belgium, 
but with an added Colonial flavor, this 
last unquestionably traceable to the 
Dutch colonies in the East Indies. The 
Dutch people love rich spicy foods; their 
meals are frequent and hearty; their 
cocoa and coffee need no introduction. 
Plain water is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Ice water is unknown. Should 
one order “water” at a hotel or pension 
bottled charged water would be brought. 

Soups are a specialty of the Dutch 
housewife. Among the national favorites 
are AAlsoep, eel soup, Erwtensoep, pea 
soup, and Grauwe Erwten of Capu- 
cijnersoep, a rich black bean soup. 

No comment on the cookery of Hol- 
land would be complete without men- 
tion of two definitely Dutch treats— 
cheese and those rich olykoeks which are 
really glorified doughnuts. To the Dutch 
“cheese” is usually skim milk cheese, 
consequently less rich than much of our 
cheeses. It is served continuously; yes, 
even at breakfast, and one learns to 
like it! 

The olykoek actually was the ancestor 
of our present-day doughnut. Washing- 
ton Irving in his History of New York 
says: 

“Sometimes the table was graced with 
immense apple pies or saucers full of 
preserved peaches and pears; but it was 
always sure to boast an enormous dish 
of balls of sweetened dough, fried in 
hog’s fat, and called olykoeks or dough- 
nuts . . .a delicious kind of cake, at 
present scarce known in this city ex- 
cepting in genuine Dutch families . . .” 

The Dutch are preeminently hospita- 
ble, always ready to share what they 
have with the stranger—so anxious to 
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help one unfamiliar with their ways, 
that after leaving Holland there is a 
feeling of nostalgia for this attractive 
little low-lying country. 


Dutch Steak 
Either beef or veal may be prepared 
in this manner, one of the favorite meth- 
ods of the Dutch. 
1 thick steak Dash of nutmeg, 
2 tablespoons optional 
flour 3 tablespoons 
1 teaspoon salt drippings 
4 teaspoon 1 large onion, 
pepper sliced 
2 cups water 1 small bay leaf 


Wipe steak, sprinkle on both sides 
with blended flour, salt, pepper and 
nutmeg if used, pounding these well 
into the meat with rolling pin. Heat 
drippings and brown steak on both 
sides. Then add onion, bay leaf and one 
cup of water. Cover and simmer gently 
about one and a half hours, adding 
remaining water as needed—the gravy 
should be quite thick. 

Another Dutch method is to free 
steak from all fat, to marinate it for 
three hours in either sour or sweet 
cream, then to brown it, preferably in 
butter, as quickly as possible, after 
which pour the cream over it and sim- 
mer about one hour ... but this we 
must defer until both cream and steak 
are more abundant than at the present 
writing! 





Flanders Potatoes 


6 potatoes 4 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon pepper 
minced onion 2/3 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon 2/3 cup milk 


minced parsley 1 egg 
Buttered crumbs 


Boil, peel and slice or dice potatoes. 


Combine with onion, parsley, pepper 
and salt. Arrange in baking dish, cover 
with milk to which beaten egg has been 
added, sprinkle with crumbs and bake 
in moderate oven, 350-375 degrees F., 
about half an hour. 

Next to tulips, beets are perhaps the 
largest crop in Holland—sugar beets, 
that is. Hence, beets with apples is a 
favorite Dutch dish, and one likely to 
be as popular here as there. 


Bieten Met Appelin 
(Beets with Apples) 


4 medium sized 
cooked beets, 
dice dor sliced 

4 tablespoons but- 

ter or substitute 1/6 teaspoon 

minced onion pepper 
Slight grating nutmeg 


4 tart apples 
(coarsely 
chopped) 

1/3 teaspoon salt 


Combine all ingredients except nut- 
meg in a saucepan, cover closely and 
simmer very gently until apples and 
onions are tender. Add nutmeg and 
serve very hot. 


Holland Beets 
3 tablespoons 1 teaspoon finely 
butter minced onion 
1% tablespoons 2 tablespoons 


flour lemon juice 

| cup boiling Ye teaspoon salt 
water 1/6 teaspoon 

2 teaspoons sugar pepper 


3 cups sliced or diced cooked beets 


Melt butter, add flour and, when 
smooth, stir in gradually the boiling 
water with sugar, onion, lemon juice, 
salt and pepper. Bring to boiling point, 
add beets and allow them to remain in 
sauce about fifteen minutes before serv- 
ing, keeping hot but not actually boil- 


ing. 


Oliebollen (Dutch Dumplings) 


2 cups sifted flour and chopped 

Y2 teaspoon salt Grated rind and 
2/3 cup quartered juice % lemon 
seeded raisins or 1 cake compressed 
Y2 raisins and yeast 

V% currants Scant cup luke- 
tart apple, warm milk 
peeled, cored Deep frying fat 


Sift flour and salt, add fruits with 
lemon rind and juice, then mix to a 
dough with yeast softened in lukewarm 
milk. Knead thoroughly, cover, and let 
rise in warm place one and a half hours. 
Fry in deep hot fat, 350-375 degrees F., 
taking up the dough from the bulk by 
small spoonfuls. Cook golden brown as 
doughnuts. Drain, and sprinkle with 
sugar. 
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Katherine Connelly Wisely 


Editor of School Lunch Section 


HE United States Department of Agriculture is ask- 

ing the cooperation of school lunch programs in help- 

ing to solve the problem of farm surpluses. With the 
peace treaty signed, the food pendulum swings from 
shortages to surpluses. As Lee Marshall, former Director 
of the Office of Distribution, once said, “Whenever there 
is plenty, there must be surpluses.” The situation is 
inevitable. The solution is evasive. Yet the value of 
food which we associated with food during the war years 
when there was a scarcity moves us to place the orderly 
disposal of farm surpluses as one of the major peacetime 
adjustments. 

We are eager to make the best possible use of the 
highly nutritious foods available in most communities 
and actually flooding some markets from time to time. 
In solving this problem as in solving any other, the first 
requisite is a clear understanding of the forces at work. 


Wartime Planning 

During the war, farmers were asked to increase pro- 
duction of certain foods considered essential to optimum 
nutrition. To help to insure sufficient amounts to meet 
all war and civilian requirements, price support pro- 
grams to insure reasonable selling prices for certain agri- 
cultural products were outlined by Congress. That is, 
pledges were made through the 1941 and 1942 Steagall 
Amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933. These amendments permitted the use of funds 
from taxes or imports to be used to support selling prices 
of those foods whose production farmers had been asked 
to increase. Price support commitments were set at ninety 
per cent of parity. “The parity formula for farm prices, 
incidentally, is designed to give the tarmer the same 
returns in purchasing power from a bushel of potatoes 
or a pound of beans that he received in the parity base 
years when farmers were normally prosperous.”? Time 
limits of these commitments were to expire two years 
after the January Ist following the formal proclamation 
of the cessation of hostilities. This was done in full 
knowledge of the fact that “enough” during the war 
years would be “too much” in peacetime. 


Disposal of Wartime Surpluses 

This is how the adopted plan works: when the supply 
of a seasonal food mounts to such a surplus that the 
natural law of supply and demand causes a marked 
reduction in the selling price, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is prepared to act. If the price drops 
below “parity,” representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture begin buying at ninety per cent 
of parity for that commodity. Foods thus purchased are 


' Consumers’ Guiwe, September 1945: **Food Insurance.” 
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then distributed free of charge to schools and state insti- 
tutions. If more must be bought by the government than 
can be used in these two outlets, assignments are made 
to other countries of those foods which lend themselves 
to foreign shipments. In some instances, however, sur- 
pluses reach such dimensions that some of the govern- 
ment purchased foods must be sold to commercial com- 
panies for such processing or reconversion as is feasible. 


Peacetime Adjustments 


Using farm surpluses in school lunches and state insti- 
tutions is putting them to the best possible use. But, in 
peacetime, the supply may exceed the demand even if all 
schools and state institutions use these foods, and many 
do not. Many are not prepared to accept the large quan- 
tities in which these foods must be distributed. Likewise, 
sending our surplus to countries still suffering from 
shortages is equally justifiable. Yet here, too, difficulties 
arise. Because of their bulk and perishable nature, few 
of the seasonal surpluses lend themselves to satisfactory 
foreign shipment. The recent surplus of potatoes and 
cabbage serve to illustrate this. Processing by commer- 
cial companies is greatly curtailed by scarcity of mate- 
rials needed for packaging. Reconversion of seasonal 
foods into other products is a costly and undesirable 
adjustment when large portions of the population both 
here and abroad could use these foods to such advantage 
in their daily meals, Obviously there is need for increased 
consumer demand. 


School Lunch Programs to the Rescue 


Schools can help to bring about this consumer demand 
by (1) buying the abundant foods enumerated on the 
monthly list prepared by the district office of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and using these foods 
regularly as part of the school lunch menu; (2) making 
the necessary arrangements to accept the foods available 
through the direct distribution program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and combining them 
with other foods in menus which meet the lunch patterns 
recommended for growing boys and girls; (3) cooperating 
with the federal government in publicizing both the lists 
of abundant foods and the importance of using these in 
daily menus throughout the land. 

The story of the nutritive value and economy of foods 
in season can be told with enthusiasm over and over 
again. Likewise the story of keeping our agreement with 
the farmers who have made these foods available bears 
endless repetition in the consumer’s education program. 

With all of us working together we can surely meet the 
problem of food surpluses With the ‘same alacrity with 
which we met’those of food shortages. 
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This farmer has been promised a market for his produce. It 
cannot and must not be wasted while half the world starves 


menus are prepared in Washington to feature abundant 
foods in dishes served from soup to dessert. In Novem- 
ber, for example, the menus included hearty vegetable 
chowder and sweet potato pudding. Of course, some sec- 
tions of the country have other foods locally abundant 
besides those on the nationally selected list. 


From time to time, the Department of Agriculture has 
foods to distribute free to schools. These particular foods 
have been purchased under market price support pro- 
grams in accordance with an Act of Congress. Generally, 
they, are of a perishable nature, but occasionally they 
have been processed before distribution. Thus, both fresh 
and canned snap beans have gone to schools in the past 
year. County superintendents of schools usually assume 
responsibility for getting ihe foods to the schools from 
a central distribution point. Such food is made available 
only upon the written request of the school lunch 
sponsor. 

Schools may write to the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the United States Department of Agri- 


Abundant Foods for School Lunches 


By Margaret M. Morris 


United States Department of Agriculture 


food?” ‘The teacher smiled as she served John an- 

other baked potato and some raw carrot strips. His 
class was responsible for planning the week’s school 
lunch menus, and he was interested in making each meal 
a success. 

The students in Johnny’s class have been learning one 
of the primary rules in menu making—to use the foods 
which are locally available and, therefore, usually lower 
in price than foods which come from a greater distance. 
Foods needed daily to further normal growth are studied, 
too, and menus planned to meet these needs. At the same 
time, the pupils acquire simple concepts of economics. 
They learn that the farmers in their own communities 
(their fathers and their neighbors) need markets for their 
produce so that they can obtain money to exchange for 
other goods and services, Thus the beginning lessons in 
nutrition and economics are developed in the modern 
classroom in realistic fashion. 

Every month the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture surveys production and marketing conditions and 
thus is able to predict the foods which will be abundant 
in various sections of the country during the following 
month. Information obtained in these surveys is for- 
warded to schools in time for them to plan menus around 
locally abundant foods. During November the foods 
generally plentiful were cabbage, carrots, Irish potatoes 
and sweet potatoes—all foods good for growing boys and 
girls. 

The USDA urges that abundant foods be used with 
other highly nutritious foods in meeting the require- 
ments of either the Type A or Type B lunch. Suggested 


Pp LEASE, Miss Jones, may I have some more abundant 
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culture in their State to ascertain what foods may be 
obtained, and how to get them. The foods are shipped 
in car lots so that it is necessary for several schools in a 
county or several counties to club together to share a 
car of food. The maximum quantity each school may 
have is determined by the number of children partici- 
pating in the lunch program. If a school has inadequate 
storage facilities for one month’s needs, then less food in 
proportion to the space should be ordered so that waste 
will be minimized, These Government-purchased foods 
are fulfilling their objective when they are properly pre- 
pared and served in nutritious lunches to school children. 

Some communities having facilities for food preserva- 
tion are canning foods for future use in school lunches. 
Schools which wish to do this may request larger 
quantities of foods than those schools which use all of 
the foods in the fresh state. 

Sponsors of school lunch programs have an important 
role to play in the food picture of the Nation. The 
products of our vast agricultural areas can be used to 
improve the nutrition of the coming generation if careful 
thought is given to planning for full use. The United 
States Department of Agriculture is developing its pro- 
gram of assistance for school lunch programs toward 
that end. 


Mlustrations Courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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(if Cabbages and Things 





things—the other foods that are abundant and 

plentiful right now. The cabbages we see 
are green and crisp. Something we don’t see but 
should know is that those leafy succulent heads 
are an inexpensive source of vitamin C. Also, 
well represented these days on the vendors’ 
stands are the old stand-bys—potatoes, both white 
and yellow. We have them with us and they 
are not hard on the budget, even the school 
lunch budget. But potatoes have been whipped 
and candied for such a long, long time, and so 
much cabbage has been boiled and buttered, let’s 
give them a break and some glamor, which will 
in turn give our menus a lift. Here are some 
favorites that could well be used in the school 
lunch because—well, you check for the five 
nutritional musts. 

Here’s what to serve: 


|, w talk of cabbages and things—the other 











Menu #1 


Cabbage bundles* 

Beet and cranberry relish* 

Oatmeal raisin cookies ; 

Whole wheat bread with fortified margarine 


Milk 


Cabbage Bundles 
(50 portions; each supplying 2 oz. meat and 14 cup vegetables) 
3 qts. (614 lbs.) ground beef 1% cup green peppers, 
Rice, raw chopped 
Onions. chopped Cabbage leaves, large 
Cabbage water 

Advance preparation: Cook rice, drain and wash. 
Brown meat in oven. Saute onions and add to the meat. 
Add green peppers to it as it browns. Wash, sort and 
count out cabbage leaves. 

Final preparation: Cook cabbage leaves in boiling 
salted water until almost tender, drain well. Save cab- 
bage water, Combine meat and rice and season to taste. 
Place one #10 scoop (or a well-packed 1/3 cup measure) 
of mixture on each cabbage leaf and roll. Place cabbage 
bundles in dripping pan with cabbage water enough to 
prevent bundles from sticking to pan. Bake in 375 
degrees F. oven for 30 minutes. 


Cranberry and Beet Relish 


(50 portiens of 1/3 cup servings; each supplying a generous 
\4 cup of vegetables) 
9 cups beets, finely chopped _114 teaspoon pepper 
6 cups cranberries, 2 quarts vinegar 
finely chopped 41% ounces sugar, white 
2 tablespoons salt 3 ounces sugar, brown 


Scald vinegar, allspice and sugar, strain and pour 
liquor over combined chopped cranberries and beets. 
Cool. Serve on lettuce leaf. 
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And here’s what you would need to serve Menu #1: 
| quart rice, white 

4 green peppers 

3 lbs. beets 

3 Ibs. cranberries 

414 ounces sugar, white 


614 lbs. ground beef chuck 

l% |b. yellow onions 

20 lbs. cabbage, green 
(21% Ib. heads) 


2 quarts vinegar 6 

3 ounces sugar, brown 114 Ibs. margarine 
34 lbs. pastry flour 2 cups cooking eats 
4 cup buttermilk | orange 


2 cups seedless raisins 2-3 lb. pullman loaves 
50 half-pint containers of whole wheat bread 
milk 7 heads Boston lettuce 
Salt, pepper, allspice, baking soda 


Menu #2 
Scalloped apples and sweets with sausage patties* 
Cabbage and shredded yellow turnip salad 
Jelly surprise muffin with fortified margarine 
Milk 


Scalloped Apples and Sweet Potatoes 
(50 portions of 4 cup servings; each supplying 2 0z. meat and 
4, cup of vegetables) 
8 Ibs. sweet potatoes 4 lb. fortified margarine 
514 quarts apples, fresh or 2 cups fine crumbs 
canned (114 #10 cans) 2/3 quarts hot water 
2 pounds brown sugar 


Advance preparation: If using fresh apples, cut in 
slices and steam so that they are half done. Steam and 
peel sweet potatoes. 

Final preparation: If using canned apples, open and 
steam 10 minutes. Make syrup of sugar, margarine and 
water. Let boil for 5 minutes. Slice potatoes in Yo inch 
preces. Layer potatoes and apples alternately in greased 
pans. Pour over syrup. Top with fine bread crumbs. 
Bake 1 hour in 375 degrees F. oven. 

Weigh out sausages served in this menu into 3 ounce 
portions, shape and bake in 375 degrees F. oven. 


Supplies Needed for Menu #2: 
2 +10 cans sliced apples, 8 Ibs. sweet potatoes 
pie pack 4 lb. margarine 
2 cups fine bread crumbs 2 lbs. brown sugar 
6 lbs. cabbage 10 lbs. pork sausage, bulk 
4 lbs. yellow turnips for 34 Ibs, pastry flour, 
salad enriched 
1l4 cups vinegar 7 eggs 
21% quarts milk, bulk 2 lbs. sugar, granulated 
(Concluded on page 637) 
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EW YORK City’s formula for moving 

recent surpluses of potatoes and cab- 
bage was so successful that we repeat it 
here: 

Recipe 

Yield: 

25% increase in sale of potatoes and 
cabbage over corresponding time last 
year. 


Ingredients: 
Super-abundant supply potatoes 
Record breaking amounts cabbage 
Eight million potential consumers 
Numerous community agencies 


Procedure: 

Call a meeting of key people in com- 
munity agencies willing to cooperate. 
Include on the agenda of the meeting: 
1) Reasons for surpluses; 2) Suggestions 
from representatives present for increas- 
ing consumer demand of the foods in 
abundant supply; 3) Discussion; 4) 
Adoption of a plan; 5) Adjournment. 

Mail fact sheets giving pertinent in- 
formation about foods to be moved to 
all organizations represented at the 
meeting and to all local newspapers and 
radio stations. 

Spot check sales of foods in question 
in different sections of the city. 


; All Together 
Urban-rural cooperation has been 


adopted as the theme of this year’s con- 
sumer education program in the New 


York City schools. Enthusiastic plans in- 
clude discussions of the need for increas- 
ing consumer demand for seasonal foods 
in abundance in city markets. Pupils 
will be asked to give reports on farm 
and city situations, and teachers are ex- 
pected to call attention to the inter- 
dependence of farm and city dwellers. 
Gradually, it is hoped, pupils will come 
to see that the farmer’s profit from the 
food he raises makes it possible for him 
to buy the city worker’s products. Pupils 
can learn, too, that wages of the city 
dweller make it possible for him to 
buy all he needs of the food raised 
by the farmer. Then it will be ob- 
vious that the comfort and efficiency 
of the farmer are dependent to a great 
extent on the manufactured products of 
the city, while the city worker’s health 
and welfare are determined in large 
measure by the food which the farmer 
makes available. The purchasing power 
of each producer must be maintained, 
else both suffer. 

Schools everywhere could profit by 
such a plan. 

New York City’s Public School 190, 
Manhattan, has worked out a pictorial 
plan for calling attention to seasonal 
foods expected to be in abundance by 
maintaining permanent exhibits of such 
foods in the Health and Safety Room of 
the school. 

Goshen County, Wyoming, has a prac- 
tical plan for simplifying the problem 


CROWIN’ 
CORNER 


School Lunch Editor 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


of setting up a new exhibit each time a 
different abundant food is to be called 
to the attention of the public: Perma- 
nent background props for the exhibit 
are set up in grocery store windows. As 
another seasonal food becomes abun- 
dant, the exhibit is brought up to date 
by changing the food in the bin and 
the recipe cards in the racks. 

Greenbrier County, West Virginia, 
took advantage of Election Day to reach 
the adult population by exhibiting at 
every voting place some home-packed 
lunches which met food requirements of 
school children and adults. 


Interpreting The Federal School Lunch Program 
T least one third of the day’s food requirements is 
provided for growing boys and girls when the school 

lunch menu follows the type A food pattern recom- 

mended by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

This includes: 

1. One-half pint whole milk as a beverage, 

2. Protein food from: 2 oz. meat or fish or cheese or 4 
tbsp. peanut butter or 1 egg or 14 cup cooked beans, 
peas or soy beans. 

Three-fourths cup of vegetable and/or fruit. 

At least one slice of whole grain or enriched bread or 

mufhins from whole grain or enriched flour. 

5. ‘Two teaspoons butter or fortified margarine. 

To insure mecting both quality and quantity require- 
ments of this food pattern is a simple matter when only 
a few lutidhes are served. But the quantities in which 
many school lurck managers must prepare food, make 
it necessary for them to devise some means of quickly 
estimating the amounts of the required foods in the 
individual portions served from the quantity recipe used. 
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For example, if macaroni and cheese is to be the pro- 
tein dish, each of the individual servings must contain 
two ounces of cheese. If an egg salad sandwich is the 
protein food, then enough eggs must be used. in the 
filling to insure a whole egg in each sandwich. If the 
meat stew is to supply both the meat and vegetable 
requirement, and no fruit is to be served, then each 
serving of stew must contain two ounces of meat and a 
full two-thirds cup of vegetable. * ie 

Some managers meet individual menu requirements 
by serving the size portion which contains the required 
amount of the food in question. Others do so by cal- 
culating how much of the vegetable or protein must be 
put into the recipe to insure required amounts of food 
in the individual portions served, In either event, a list 
of equivalents for cup and weight measurements will be 
needed. A helpful start toward such a list may be foynd 
in: 

Meats For Many by Katherine Harris published by 
School of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

ScHooL LuncH Recipes, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
537, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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have a good time,” may have been 

the only encouragement necessary 
to make your parties successful a few 
years ago. But time and you—mostly 
you—have changed. You've arrived at 
that age, at last, where ‘‘super’” parties 
seldom happen accidentally. 

True, it’s almost impossible to an- 
alyze the good time had two or three 
weeks ago, or even last night. But the 
most casual “flash back” usually sug- 
gests that a large part of the fun was 
engineered by one guiding spirit, made 
up seemingly of equal parts of fore- 
sight, consideration, mischief and love 
of fun. To those not yet securely en- 
sconced as a successful hostess, this clever 
person may seem a near-genius. Actually, 
her achievements are the result of wise 
and careful planning and of tactfully 
controlling the evening's activities. Just 
as she knows an ill-planned, unguided 
party may result in her pals breaking 
up the furniture or disappearing in vari- 
ous directions, she also knows that any 
heavy handed guidance such as, “Jack, 
you've been dancing with Sue a long 
time, why don’t you dance with Carol 
now?” is enough to cause a general 
strike. Yes, the smart hostess avoids 
either of these extremes and wisely fills 
her sleeve with amusing tricks for break- 
ing up snug twosomes or saving the 


N vv children, just run along and 
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Into the New Year 


crowd from breaking their necks and 
her furniture. 

It’s a safe wager that the gal whose 
party will be tops this Holiday season 
has long since made some calculations. 
She has made her lists and plans and 
has, no doubt, determined that her Holi- 
day spirits will be as gay and sparkling 
on January 31 as at those first pre-Christ- 
mas parties. She'll insure her success 
by balancing the fun with lots of good 
sound sleep and by plotting her plans 
for entertaining the crowd on New 
Year’s Eve as carefully as a writer plans 
his thrill-packed mystery story. 





Of all the parties planned throughout 
the year, the one on New Year’s Eve 
should be the most gala. For, in one 
short evening, the old year drifts away 
and the new one is welcomed. It is both 
a watch and a wait, and unless carefully 
planned just as dreary as those words 
sometimes sound. 

"Though “early comers” may be asked 
to confess their greatest sins during the 
year that is passing, just as soon as the 
gang is collected, the smart hostess will 
start her party with something new. For 
example, she might hand each guest a 
foreign newspaper which, of course, he 
cannot read, with the request that he 
peruse it carefully. Obscurely typed or 
printed between the lines on various 
pages will be instructions for what to 
do first during the evening. These in- 
structions may be for some game, for a 
treasure hunt or, since this is the final 
day of the year and many guests have 
probably lost or wasted lots of time— 
which may or may not bother them— 
she may invite each guest to find as 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


much lost time as possible in order that 
his conscience will be clear throughout 
the New Year. Before the party, small 
cards on which various intervals of time 
have been printed should be hidden 
about the house and, with the help of 
a few hints and instructions carefully 
concealed among the foreign news, 
guests will soon be silently searching the 
house for them. Without doubt, there 
should be a prize for the one who, in 
a given time, finds the most time and, 
even more important, some sort of a 
time reminder for the one who finds 
the least. 

For ages past, bells have been used 
to “ring out the old, ring in the new,” 
and on this evening the tingle of sleigh 
bells can be the cue for all couples to 
change partners immediately. Another 
method for juggling partners is to let 
each guest draw from a box a carefully 
folded but quite inane New Year's reso- 
lution. The fellows will draw from one 
box and the girls from another, although 
the resolutions in each are to be exactly 
the same. Then the fellows should be 
asked to form a line, read their resolu- 
tions to themselves and act them out 
immediately. The girls will take for a 
partner the man who is acting out the 
resolution she has drawn. 

As the evening progresses, the smart 
hostess will provide occasional surprises 
such as a shower of New Year's proph- 
esies. She will keep an eagle eye on the 
punch, cookie, candy and nut bowls to 
be sure that all are plentifully filled and, 
before the midnight hour, give each 

(Concluded on page 629) 
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What's Going On in 





ORECASTS for better textile supplies 

by the end of this year and the be- 
ginning of the new have an even chance 
of coming true. Bright spots dot the 
scene in the form of a gradual lifting 
of restrictions and a steadier stream of 
familiar fabrics. These will not sweep 
down upon us, but each week brings to 
the market new items and promises of 
others that have not been seen for some- 
time. 

Fashion’s First Face Lifting 

There is small chance of any radical 
style changes before the middle of 1946. 
However, wartime restrictions of styles 
in sleeves and various trimmings for 
women’s clothing have been modified 
recently by the late War Production 
Board. This means fancier sleeves, wider 
hems, bands, cuffs, belts and other trim- 
mings are allowed. These are not ex- 
pected to cause marked increases in fab- 
ric consumption. 

The “‘body basic” measurements, lim- 
iting the length and sweep of women’s 
garments, are being retained as a con- 
servation measure. 


Return of the Prodigal 


The reappearance of sheets and pillow 
cases has been predicted for this month 
—just in time to fill yawning Christmas 
stockings. Shipments of this item will 
be only enough to fill pre-Christmas 
selling demands. 

Whether “white sales” will take place 
this year is still a $64 question. Few 
stores will be in a position to hold them. 
Reputable manufacturers are discour- 
aging such events as they color the true 
story of “sheet” supplies. 


Fitted to a “T”’ 

W-H-W is the easy-to-remember code 
of one manufacturer whose sizing of 
children’s garments is based on the 
weight, height and waist method. That 
a similar technique be adopted for all 
types of women’s and men’s apparel is 
being urged. 

Unstable garment sizes, the bane of 
ready-to-wear clothing, have long been 
a source of confusion to consumers. 
Poor fitting garments have meant costly 
alterations to both stores and consumers. 
Perhaps the success of the W-H-W sizing 
method for children’s clothing will pave 
the way for an early solution of adult 
sizing problems. 

Know Your C.P.A. 
A newly formed Civilian Production 


Administration recently took over the 
functions of the W.P.B., including the 
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textile and clothing program. Mr. J. D. 
Small, its administrator, has promised 
that clothing and textiles will be one 
of the G.P.A.’s keenest concerns and 
that everything possible will be done 
to insure sufficient production of gar- 
ments that are essential to the public. 
He said also that W.P.B.’s program for 
low-priced clothing will be continued in 
full force and if necessary new regula- 
tions for larger production will be 
added. Heavy production of low-cost 
fabrics took place in October and they 
should be on their way to retail shelves 
shortly. 
In Production 


Fabric designs in graduated sizes hold 
the cue to the right pattern for your 
figure. First seen in proportioned pa- 
jamas, polka dots in graduated sizes 
were keyed to different figure heights— 
big dots for the tall, medium sized dots 
for the regulars, and pin dots for the 
short. Now striped patterns, forecast 
as high fashion for next spring, are be- 
ing made with a view to cheir use on 
slender or stout figures. 

The point of such pattern designing 
is that two sizes of stripes are better 
than one and three are often better than 
two. All three carefully matched in 
color schemes encourage the variety of 
their use together. 


Cotton’s Future 


The first cotton goods to return to the 
consumer fold will be in heavier weaves. 
The finer types will be seen in greater 
quantity late in 1946. This is only 
natural. Looms set up for heavy mili- 
tary goods have been able to produce 
the heavier goods first. The organdies, 
fine batistes, voiles, dotted swiss and 
dimities take more processing and _ la- 
bor, hence, will be among the late com- 
ers. 

The military improvements in pop- 
lins and sateens for raincoats will be 
more evident in the fabrics and gar- 
ments earmarked for the spring season. 

Discovery of the use of plastic resins 
in making good heavy fabrics from 
cheap short fibered cotton will prove a 
boost to low cost drapery and garment 
fabrics as.soon as the process is more 
refined. 

Made to Order 

Fabrics, as well as the resins used in 
improving them, can be made to fit spe- 
cial needs. A textile which would be 
limp in one direction but. springy in 
another was wanted. <A conventional 
yarn was used for the warp, or length 
of the material, while the filling, or 


By Rajean M. Codish 


width, was made of a resin impregnated 
yarn. The resulting fabric, Prex, shows 
shrinkage of not more than one per 
cent in either direction. 


Color in Elastic Yarn 


One of the refinements in elastic fab- 
rics will come through synthetic elastic 
yarn in color rather than in the smoky 
shade of prewar natural rubber. Color 
will help the saleability of synthetic rub- 
ber fabrics, especially where white is 
wanted for a bathing suit or pink for 
elastic girdles. The white fabric will 
stay white and the pink will stay pink 
because the rubber yarn will show the 
same color as the fabric when the fabric 
is stretched. 


Fast Vat Dyeing 

Two new vat dyeing machines, in 
operation for the past year at the du- 
Pont Company’s technical laboratory in 
New Jersey, make possible the vat dye- 
ing of a wide variety of natural and 
synthetic fibers as well as cotton, to 
which vat dyes have been limited pri- 
marily in the past. By the new methods, 
delicate fibers and combinations of ani- 
mal and vegetable fibers can be dyed 
with less risk of distortion and less dete- 
rioration of fibers than previously. 


Coming Attractions 


e The production of wool goods is ex- 
pected to reach an all-time peak in 
1946. Though imported wools are scarce, 
we have a huge stock pile of domestic 
wool waiting to be released. 

e American wool manufacturers making 
worsteds show a preference for domestic 
wools because they make sturdier, more 
durable fabrics than those made of finer, 
softer Australian wools. Domestic wools, 
grade for grade, are superior in many 
respects to Cape or South American 
wools. 

e A fashion cycle of sheer fabrics is in 
the making. Reasons for this belief are: 
the long absence of sheers from civilian 
markets; the fact that new nylon weaves 
and new stronger rayons are expected 
to first reach the public as sheers; once 
the L-85 rule limiting style creations is 
lifted, fuller fashions will flourish—and 
fuller fashions often require sheers. 
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When winter comes, BEMBERG* rayon, the Aristocrat of 

Man Made Yarns, will demonstrate its versatility by starring in a 
new knitwear role of great beauty and warmth. ¥ In addition to 
Bemberg’s famous coolness for summer, you will discover its gracious 
warmth for winter, thanks to the downy surface and fine satin back 
of this knitwear, which cannot be duplicated by any other fiber. ¥ Don't 
worry about the washing. It’s so easy! Just turn the garment 
wrong side out before washing. Smooth gently to shape with a dry 
towel and hang double over a rod or a line to dry. Forget the 


ironing. It will look like new. Write us for detailed suggestions for 


Fi % > 
vi 


care. Y” To avoid disappointments look for the “Bemberg” label. 


Educational Service Bureau 





AMERICAN CORPORATION 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


**BEMBERG?’ ie the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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What's Going On in 





OODS of the future will be different 

and better because food processing 
will be different and better. Many foods 
not now processed will be presented to 
the consumer—among them certain fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

One of the most important improve- 
ments in food processing will be the 
extended use of refrigeration. Low tem- 
peratures in processing contribute great- 
ly in preserving the original quality of 
foods at the time of harvest or slaughter. 
Lower temperatures also maintain the 
original quality during storage in the 
warehouses of the processer and/or 
wholesaler—even including canned and 
dried foods as well as fresh and frozen. 

The scorching heat of the tropics re- 
vealed the effect of heat on all types of 
foods, processed as well as fresh. De- 
terioration was quickly noticeable. Less 
loss of nourishment and flavor occurs at 
normal temperatures even over longer 
periods of time, but even less results 
when food is properly refrigerated from 
field through processing plant to the 
kitchen. 


Pre-Packaged Vegetables 

‘The pre-packaging of perishable foods 
is increasing rapidly as food wholesalers, 
retailers and consumers realize the ad- 
vantages. By pre-packaging, we mean 
not only wrapping or placing in a suit- 
able container but also the weighing 
and pricing. 

Pre-packaged vegetables appear on the 
counter or in the refrigerated case neat- 
ly placed in a wooden tray, wrapped in 
cellophane and marked for weight, price 
per pound and price per package. In 
this method, there is little or no waste 
from handling by customers or from ex- 
posure to warm air or insects. 


Sugar Still Searce 

Sugar continues to be a hard-to-get 
commodity for both housewives and 
manufacturers of foods using sugar as 
an essential ingredient. For this year, 
the civilian per capita use of sugar is 
estimated to average about 73 pounds 
as compared with 89 pounds last year 
and 96 pounds for the years 1935-39. 


Poultry Situation 

The biggest crop on record of broilers, 
fryers, roasting chickens and hens and 
an ample supply of turkeys is forecast 
for the Holiday season. Furthermore, 
the cost per pound is expected to be 
lower than last year. However, there 
may not be enough small turkeys due to 
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the increased demand for birds of four- 


family size. Perhaps the answer is pooled 
turkey dinners. 


Canned Rye Bread 

Boon to people allergic to wheat is a 
new kind of bread being made and 
canned in Miami, Florida. It seems that 
Mrs. Horlamus is allergic to milk, eggs 
and all cereals except rye. There was 
no 100 per cent rye bread on the market 
so Mr. Horlamus did some experiment- 
ing and came forth with a loaf that re- 
portedly tastes, looks and cuts like bread 
yet is made only of rye flour, vegetable 
oil shortening and yeast. Now Mr. Hor- 
lamus is in the bread business canning 
rye bread for allergics. 


Canned Fish Imports 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has announced that 10.8 
million pounds of canned fish from Nor- 
way have been made available for im- 
portation into the United States. This 
amount will consist of about 100,000 
cases of bristling sardines, 175,000 cases 
of musse sardines and 100,000 cases of 
kippered herring. 


The Busy Bee 

The little bee doth very well this 
year. Collectively, she has turned out a 
1945 crop of honey totaling 226 million 
pounds. This is not the full measure of 
her honey gathering activities, however. 
It is only the honey removed from the 
hive for human consumption. In addi- 
tion, huge quantities of honey were 
necessary to feed the young and to be 
left in the hive for winter feeding. 

Half the honey crop came from the 
north central states where clover was 
unusually heavy with blooms this year. 
Minnesota took first place for produc- 
tion, with Iowa running second. Cali- 
fornia had one of its poorest honey sea- 
sons and, for the first time on record, 
failed to top all other states. 


Nut Yields 

When buying nuts in their shells, 
homemakers sometimes are uncertain 
how much “meat” they will yield. This 
yardstick prepared by home economists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture will help eliminate guess 
work: 

One pound of unshelled almonds 
yields about 1 cup of shelled kernels; 1 
pound of filberts about 1-1/3 cups; 1 
pound of peanuts about 2 cups; | pound 
of pecans almost 114 cups; 1 pound of 





English walnuts a little more than 114 
cups halved kernels; and 1 pound of 
black walnuts about 14 cup broken 
kernels. 
War-born Canned Meat 

Twelve canned meat items contrib- 
uted to the protein diet of American 
soldiers in the early months of the war. 
These included luncheon and sausage 
meats, corned beef, corned beef hash, 
deviled ham and chili con carne. By 
the end of the war, there were forty 
canned meat items—most of them un- 
familiar to civilians. These products are 
now bidding for a place in the con- 
sumer’s market basket. Among them are: 
chunked beef and vegetables, frank- 
furters and beans, chopped ham and 
eggs, ham with lima beans, dehydrated 
meat and rice, meat balls and spaghetti, 
pork and corn, boned turkey. 


Apartment House Freezers 

Chicago’s first postwar apartment 
building, now under construction, is re- 
ported to have eighty electrical home 
freezer units in the basement for the use 
of tenants. This would appear to bear 
out contentions of the frozen food en- 
thusiasts that frozen foods will be an 
important postwar food item. 


Vitamin A in Butter 

A study to determine the true vitamin 
A value of butterfat has recently been 
completed and reported in Miscellan- 
eous Publication No. 571 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Twen- 
ty states cooperated with the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry and the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations to make this study possi- 
ble. 

It was found that average summer 
butter provides approximately 18,000 
International Units of vitamin A per 
pound; winter butter yields over 11,000 
International Units per pound; the av- 
erage for the year approximates 15,500 
units per pound. These average values 
are considerably higher than those usual- 
ly cited in nutrition literature. 


New Food Product 

Pumpkin Pie Mix—a four-ounce pack- 
age containing powdered pumpkin and 
sweet potato, seasonings of cinnamon, 
nutmeg, clove and ginger, and salt and 
dextrose, requires the addition of one 
egg, 1/3 cup sugar and 3/4 cup boiling 
water to fill a nine-inch pie crust. 
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7 lave YOU Thought Of: 
<< e@ Exchanging classes with the shop 
pp teacher? 
= @ Inviting older sisters who have studied 
home economics and are now home- 
. \) makers to speak to your classes and to NOW 
oY give demonstrations? A young mother 
bathing her baby is sure to hold interest. 
@ Sending friendly notes to the mothers 
of your pupils prior to a home visit to 
1 1% prepare them for your call? All Pur ose RIT 
id of e Traveling by bicycle if no other meth- | p 
oken ods of making home visits is available? 
@ Working with the local recreation di- 
rector if your community boasts one? 
‘ith. e Looking into the possibilities of an | offers you 
° expanding Future Homemakers of 
a America program? 
a @ Planning and promoting with the ele- 
we 4 mentary teachers and pupils a program | 
“i 4 for better eating practices? | 
Be e Using pre-unit tests to determine what | eee | 
Y your pupils need to learn in home eco- | 
— nomics classes? | 
beg © Locating and decorating a spare room | 
ca in the school to be used as open house | 
or for parents? One school has a restroom | MM ® 4 M | 
ank- for mothers who are in town to shop | Beauti y t e Home wit Co or 
and and who stop by the school to pick up 
ated their youngsters on the way home. 
—_ @ Using the Practical Combined List- 
ing Service and Coupon Book in co- “Beautify the Home with Color” is 
. ordination with your lesson plans? ng ; ; ; | 
There is a place by each listing to record wae full of timely suggestions for decorating 
ent date material is ordered, date received = . ‘ o. 
; re- and date scheduled. There is also space the home with available fabrics—tells you 
ins for keeping records of unit with which where to find decorator materials—in old | 
material is to be used. | 
pnd @ Notifying other teachers in your sheets, discarded bedspreads, old 
_ school of particularly good commercial , . 
“an films available for classroom use? evening dresses—how to give these new 
@ Keeping your state supervisor or your | ; = , rhe se them! 
state iiavasion pick Merah of | ELE EA | 
— projects you are developing through | i 
een a ie nena —— the community? CONTAINS 15 detailed, decorator-approved color schemes 
an- our administrative superior will be for living room, dining room, bedroom, kitchen. | 
pleased to know of your work—and it | 
ted doesn’t do any harm to wave your lan- | 10 recipes for mixing standard dyes 
a tern. to obtain the newest decorator colors. 
“i. e Planning an assembly fashion show | 6 projects for redecorating the high school [ . | 
, around the theme, “This is what home nee 
ssi- sewing can do.” girl’s own bedroom. 
te @ Stimulating interest in a consumer 9 window treatment projects. 
100 euncation ae of becca of displays 3 > Laboratory Guide to Dyeing color over color 
challenging the pupils’ buymanship abil- 
owed ity? For example, you might set up a Mary other ideas for brightening up 
00 collection of similar objects but in a the home at little expense. 
= wide price range and ask the pupils to 
100 guess which costs the most, which the Send for your free copy at once 
- least and which would be the best buy This offer is open only to teachers 
at a certain price. Or, you might display a a oo a on en 6 nn nD a a a De en xs + 
two vases, one beautiful in color and om a-3! 
design, the other ugly and top-heavy, ; 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, IMlinos 
k with the caption, “Both cost the same.” | Please send me a FREE copy of BEAUTIFY : 
d In order to show that cost is not the , PHE HOME WITH COLOR. ! 
“4 primary factor in the selection of good ALL PURPOSE RIT is the dye that is guaranteed to : Name ids hdcsatatenseakantbsaues rinuanes 
pictures for the home, you might hang work on every fabric, including all synthetics ! Teacher of........ 060. 000e0e esse eve ene ennes ; 
ad several, some good and some bad from and mixtures. | RR ee tre sas as id fansinxeut es ' 
ne a design standpoint, but all costing the INSTANT RIT is the famous old reliable dye for pure : eee a) ane) ; 
1B same. Caption this, “Take your choice. a ' Cs Stat eedaunsadogas Ree: <Saiakctens ' 
All cost the same.” Si cbheiaudiachnasenioianisondiakidlagscouaceaeie ee 
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The Homemaking Department Library 


HAT books are being added to your 
homemaking library this year? Are 
the girls in your classes having an op- 
portunity to assist in selecting and pur- 
chasing them? Here is an opportunity 
to practice democratic procedure, to 
teach some principles of money manage- 
ment, to help the girls weigh values and 
develop judgment, to stimulate interest 
in the homemaking library. 
\s a progressive homemaking teacher 
you work on the premise that several 
reference books are a more effective tool 


“ne 


of learning than “a” textbook. You 
want the girls and boys to learn to know 
where to go for desired information 
when it is needed rather than for them 
to memorize subject matter. “Thinking” 
individuals are what we are hoping to 
produce. 

So—you and the pupils check the ref- 
erence books on hand after each class 
has tentatively listed the units of work 
for the year. You ask yourselves, “What 
books do we have on each phase of work 
—nutrition, meal planning, food prepa- 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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ration and preservation, child care, 
home nursing, entertaining, consumer 
education, housing, etc?” In which field 
do we need more books? How recent 
are the books we have? Do we need 
more up-to-date material, 

One high school teacher and her 
classes removed from their shelves all 
the books with publication dates prior 
to 1940, kept one of each for a “histori- 
cal” book shelf, and donated the others 
to the paper scrap drive! Several seventh 
termers discovered that even their 1940 
editions were a bit behind the times on 
cookery methods! 

What new books are available? Read 
the book reviews in your professional 
magazines,! send for an examination 
copy of the books that appeal, examine 
them as they arrive, buy those which 
will be valuable additions to your school 
library. 

How many shall we purchase? How 
much money is available? In some 
schools the pupils pay a book rental fee 
each semester instead of buying text- 
books. This money becomes the fund 
for purchasing reference books. In other 
schools a shate of the library budget is 
set apart for home economics books. In 
either or both situations the pupils 
should have the privilege of—and the 
responsiility for —determining which 
books (and magazines) shall be pur- 
chased each year. They may also do the 
ordering and purchasing. 

Who doubts but that pupils who have 
selected and purchased their own refer- 
ence books will use them more intelli- 
gently and respectfully than do those 
who are told, “for tomorrow I want each 
of you to have read pages 43 to 57 in 
Jane Smith’s Homemaking Book”. 

—LvuELLA A. WILLIAMS 
1See the classified listing of new home economics 


books on pages 330 and 331 of your June, 1945, 
Practica, Home Economics 





Positions Open 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 


Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Dietitian for position in dormitory kitchen of 
co-educational college; Middle West. (b) Execu- 
tive dietitian; one of the leading hospitals in the 
Chicago area. (c) Executive dietitian; large city 
in New England; opportunity for working toward 
Master’s degree at nearby university. (d) 
ministrative dietitian; large food service including 
three cafeterias and three hospitals; meals average 
more than 4,000 daily; university group; South. 
(e) Chief dietitian; one of the leading hospitals 
located in the vicinity of New York City; salary 
dependent upon qualifications. (f) Dietitian to 
take care of service in southern university; ap- 
proximately 1500 meals daily. (g) Cafeteria die- 
titian; 200-bed hospital; capable manager re- 
quired; dietetic internship unnecessary; Middle 
West. (h) Dietitian to direct dietary department 
in new hospital which is to be affiliated with small 
liberal arts college; preferably master’s degree so 
as to qualify for Pal professorship; otherwise 
will be given rank as instructor and opportunity 
to continue studies until master’s is obtained; 
South. 


(In requesting information concerning these ap 


pointments, please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 
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Into the New Year 
(Continued from page 622) 


guest some New Year's trimmings, a 
noise-maker and a super abundance of 
confetti. 

According to tradition, exactly on the 
stroke of midnight, the door must be 
opened wide to let the old year escape 
and permit the arrival of the new one. 
Then, almost before the door is closed 
following the New Year’s arrival, in old 
time style, a dark stranger should cross 
the threshold and pass through the 
house, scattering salt to right and left, 
thus assuring a good new year for all. 

When the New Year has been royally 
and thoroughly welcomed and the happy 
gang scarcely knows what to do next, 
it’s certainly time for that first New 
Year’s breakfast. With the announce- 
ment that although the new year is go- 
ing to be a good one it may be a hard 
one and everyone will have to work, 
give each couple a list of the “grub” on 
hand, tell them to fix their own break- 
fast. Borrow or beg extra hot plates or 
broilers for this cooking spree and 
spread the food on a large table. What- 
ever the provisions, be sure they include 
an interesting variety of easily prepared 
foods. Among these might be canned 
soups, hamburgers, frankfurters, bacon, 
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eggs, buns, bread, chocolate, milk, let- 
tuce, celery, mustard and the necessary 
seasonings. 

Suggest a few dishes that are easy and 
fun to prepare, such as “hamburgers in 
the hay” or “dream cakes.” The ham- 
burgers can be made by cutting shredded 
wheat biscuits in half and dipping in 
water, The meat is placed between the 
biscuit layers and this placed under the 
broiler till done, If the dream cakes are 
suggested, provide plenty of grated 
cheese, for in making them the espe- 
cially prepared cheese is merely melted 
on crisp toast. Limit the amount of 
time allowed for preparing this early 
morning snack, for there will be fun 
and confusion and too much delay un- 
less some rules are made. 

Perhaps the saddest part of a success 


ful holiday season is that ‘‘the-fun-is-all- 
over feeling,” which comes about Janu- 
ary third. The antidote for that, of 
course, is to get the crowd together for 
another party. The occasion? January 
sixth, the anniversary of the famous 
Twelfth Night celebration, which was 
once referred to as “Old Christmas.” 
Years ago in England and Europe, mag- 
nificent masked balls were planned for 
this date. According to tradition, on 
January sixth, every vistage of Christmas 
greenery must be taken down and 
burned in order to propitiate all evil 
spirits and to further insure good luck 
throughout the New Year. 

A fancy ball may be too ambitious 
an undertaking, but there’s no reason for 
not celebrating this occasion in some 
manner. If the days have been crisp and 
cold and the ice is smooth, let it be a 
skating party. Then the Christmas trees 
and greenery from the entire neighbor- 
hood can be collected for building a 
huge fire on the banks of the pond. 
With a portable radio or victrola for 
music, plenty of frankfurters and buns, 
marshmallows, nuts and hot chocolate 
for provisions, the crowd can skate and 
sway while the cedar burns merrily 
away. Thus the holiday whirl will be 
fittingly climaxed with many a fun-filled 
twirl. 


OR a downright delicious 

breakfast bowl—extra rich 
in whole-grain nourishment, 
plus added amounts of vitamins 
B, and D—what can match 
Kellogg’s PEP served with sliced 
bananas! Think of it—one ounce 
of these delicious flakes contains 
more vitamin D than a full tea- 
spoonful of standard cod-liver 
oil! So, serve PEP often, espe- 
cially in cool weather! 


With bananas and milk, 
Kellogg’s PEP provides an un- 
usually nutritious combination 
that has special appeal to young 
people. The flakes are extra 
crisp, toasted to a tempting 
nut-sweet brown. 


The handy chart indicates 
the combined nutritional values 
in each serving of this delightful 
breakfast bowl. 





COMBINED FOOD VALUES 
IN THIS CEREAL BOWL 


Posy | ‘Milk. | Ba 

ep 

(1 cup— | (2 cup porwr} (tsp.) FORMs 
loz.) |—4 ozs.) 


CALORIES} 107 78 99 | 20| 304 


PROTEIN 
pal 2.8 4 1.2 8 


CALCIUM 
mg. 8 


PHOS- 
PHORUS 
mg. 


IRON 
mg. 

VIT.A 
LU. 


THIAMIN 
mg. 


NIACIN 
mg. 


ACID, 
(Vit. C) mg. 
VIT. D. 
LU, 
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(Continued from page 614) 


Opportunities for the Home Economist in the Restaurant Industry 





Personal Qualifications for Trainee 
She must hold a B.S. degree with a major in 
institution management from an accredited 
college or university where the curriculum 
meets the standards of preparation required 
by the National Restaurant Association for 
this training. 

She must have about average grades. 

She must have shown qualities of leadership 

in school. 

She must have a pleasing personality, good 

health, good appearance, poise, confidence, 

good voice, emotional stability and be of 
good character. 

5. She must have a genuine interest in high- 
standard food in commercial restaurants and 
enthusiasm for her work. 

6. She must like and work well with different 

types of people. 

She must have executive potentialities—abil- 

ity to take responsibility and to plan and 

direct work for others. 

8. She must have the ability to work well with 

her hands. 

She must have evidenced an aptitude and 

judgment in evaluating details and in mak- 

ing decisions, 

10. She must have some ability in mathematics 

—accuracy and understanding of cost reports. 
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Academic Requirements for Trainees 


Subjects Semester Hours 
Chemistry 10-15 
Biology, including human physiology 

and bacteriology 6-8 
Psychology, including personnel 

management 6 


Economics 3-6 
Education, with emphasis on 
methods of teaching 3-6 
Foods, including food selection and 
preparation, menu planning and 
service, experimental cookery 8 
Nutrition and Dietetics 6 
Institution management, including quan- 
tity cookery, organization and man- 
agement, institutional accounting 12-15 








Qualifications for Training—Restaurants 
The following are the standards set up by the 

Educational Committee of the National Restau- 

rant Association for restaurants offering the ap- 

prentice training for graduate students in Insti- 
tution Management: 

1. Must be a member of the National Restaurant 
Association. 

2. Must have good standards of food. 

3. Must have cleanliness standards as outlined 
in “Standards of Business Practice” of the 
National Restaurant Association. 

4, Must be of sufficient size to give the student 
a rotating experience for the stipulated mini- 
mum time in the following: 


Minimum Time 
a. Selling (waitress, counter girl, 


hostess, etc.) 2 weeks 
b. Pantry work (salads, short order 

work, coffee and tea making, etc.) 4 weeks 
c. Food production (meat, fish, vege- 

tables, etc.) 4 weeks 
d. Purchasing observation and store- 

room work 1 week 
e. Food checking and cashiering 1 week 

.f. Menu planning and food cost 

accounting 2 weeks 
g. Dishwashing and housekeeping in 

general 1 week 
h. Bakeshop 4 weeks 
i. Personnel problems = = ~~ .......- 


5. Must agree to an eight months’ training peri- 
od (unless restaurant or student is dissatis- 
fied). 

6. Must have trained supervisors in charge of 
each department who are agreeable to the 
training program. 

7. Must have pleasant and dignified working 
conditions. 

8. Must pay the apprentice student at least the 
minimum salary rate in that restaurant. 

9, Must have a recognition of the value of exact- 
ness in recipes, methods, measures and tem- 
peratures. 











The School Lunch Legislation Needs 
Your Support 

On October 2, three Congressmen (Cole of New York, 
Mason of Illinois and Cunningham of Iowa) caused the new 
School Lunch Bill (HR3370) to be stricken from the “consent 
calendar.” This means that the bill has been returned to 

the House Rules Committee and an uncertain fate. 
If we are sincere in our belief that better school lunches 
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are essential to improved national health, isn’t it up to us 
to inform our representatives in Congress of this belief, and 
in such a way that they take heed? Often it is impossible 
for your professional journals to get information on specific 
School Lunch Bills to you in time for action. However, you 
can write your Congressman today that you want the Federal 
appropriation for sciiool lunches continued. Encourage parents 
to write also. 
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Home Management Projects 
(Continued from page 609) 


b. Consider method for managing budget and 
“7 bills. 
c. Make copies of plan for general chairman, 
members of group, kitchen bulletin board. 
4. Set up simple accounting sheet and plan for 
report. 
B. Manipulative skills. 
1. Plans for food. 
a. General program—planning detail. 
b. Marketing. 
c. Equipment and food preparation. 
2. Table service procedure 
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, " bidaenighd, Divince, Guide Sewrigia Comrodananer 
a. Type service and table arrangement. 481 Amelia Street, Dayron 1, Ohio 
b. Suggestions for routine service, Please send ny copy of the free booklet, “How to keep it Frozen.” 
3. Decorations and favors. be Sh u 
a. Improvise refreshment tent stand. : . : e 
b. Work with food preparation group. sai ste aia tee. 

















c. Make favors or buy within the budget. » Street or RFD: . 

C. Evaluation suggestions for further improvements City ; 5 5 vinden OM 
and organization of a social progress log for | — saa stl see 2 8 tage“ 
organization. i eee se evga 

III. Evaluation Meeting with General Committee ‘ Pe srény. oF oop 
Obviously this composite outline does not give the §& man's search for a 
y this com give the f° Suman 








ewe See page 621. 








complete detail. Because of the diversity and individual- 
ity of each plan, it would be difficult to bring all pro- 
grams into a pattern. The organization of sequence of 
activities of food preparation was mentioned so fre- 
quently as one of the most valuable phases of time con- 
servation that it may well exemplify the type of detail 
used throughout the outline. 

Taking precautions to plan time relieved much of the 
last minute worry, rush and resulting fatigue. Specific 
responsibilities were delegated to each member which 
reduced overlapping of work and confusion. This made 
for good working rapport. 

1. General program for food preparation committee 
a. Menu—Circus Theme (“Pink Lemonade,” Animal 
Crackers, peanuts and pop corn). 

b. Marion and Edith: Pop corn, sack corn and pea- : 

nuts. ese ene eee se +--+ Dito ah 

c. Eloise and June: Purchase supplies and prepare -Edi 

punch. 

(1) Grocery list: get ration stamps; 5 glasses dehy- 
drated cranberries; 3 pounds sugar; 2 24-ounce 
and 1 10-ounce bottles of ginger ale; 3 No. 10 
cans grapefruit juice; 4 pounds peanuts; 7 | 
boxes cookies; 2 pounds pop corn; 100 sacks; {~ 
\ yard cheese cloth. (salt from kitchen). 

(2) Equipment for making lemonade: sauce pan, 
measuring cup, long-handled spoon, cheese 
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cloth strainer, jar for refrigerator storage, pan | *j Teacher Pt Pes hay PEIN 
for mixing final product. (Serving equipment Address CAE GAME MG 4: ois = 0s «1 Coane olde eo rveye 
taken care of by the equipment and serving {| City ames a 5 POE ata rug leeks CON Bei 
committee). of 
(3) Recipe for “Pink Circus Lemonade.” STERN 7 ental 
5 glasses dehydrated cranberries oe uh: 


9 cups water 

6 cups sugar 

21% quarts ginger ale 

21% quarts grapefruit juice 
(Continued on page 632) 
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When requesting material 


offered in coupons 
please print or write 
very clearly. 
Be sure to give 


complete address 


and enclose cash or stamps 


when charge is made. 

If you don’t receive 
the material 

within a reasonable 
length of time 
write again— 

it may have been lost 

in the mail. 

If you need material 
in a great hurry 
paste each coupon 
on a postal card 
and mail direct 


to the company. 

















Home Management Projects 
(Continued from page 631) 


(1) Soak cranberries for 2 hours 

(2) Bring to boil and boil 1 minute 

(3) Strain through a cheese cloth 

(4) Add sugar, bring to boil, and boil 1 minute 
(5) Cool and place in ice box 

(6) Just before serving add other ingredients 


d. Suggestions for time scheduling. 
(1) Make cranberry base night before. 
(2) Have all other ingredients on ice ready to mix. 
(3) Sack peanuts while cranberries are cooking. 
(4) Pop corn just before party, 

e. Present bills and any suggestions for revision of 
plans. 


In appraising the work with the students, it was evi- 
dent that the success of the party was of great importance 
to them. Does an instructor appreciate how deeply and 
directly participation in campus activities contributes to 
the satisfaction of a girl’s psychological needs? Working 
with a class in this type of project brings a realization 
that every girl covets recognition in terms of her abilities. 
She wants to “belong,” to be accepted by the group, and 
to be regarded as a capable member. This want was 
further emphasized by the eagerness to participate in 
some extra-curricular activity shown by girls who had 
recently transferred from other schools and had not yet 
afhliated with campus organizations. 

The evaluation of the project was as interesting as its 
initiation. The instructor who had envisioned the trans- 
lation of technical concepts into social action had the 
satisfaction of seeing a program in operation. In addi- 
tion, there were unanticipated dividends resulting from 
the time spent in student conferences. 

The interview was a means of gaining a new and 
different perspective of the student—one that a formal 
classroom program does not provide. The girl was ob- 
served in her own sphere and on her own level of social 
living. In analyzing and projecting plans the students 
demonstrated varying degrees of ingenuity, dependa- 
bility, judgment and capacity for work. Guidance seemed 
to increase the girl’s ability and capacity for achievement. 

Establishment of rapport with the students helped the 
instructor comprehend their problems. Invariably during 
the discussion of mutual interests the girl would make 
suggestions which could implement subject matter, 

It was suggested by several of the students that further 
projects be developed which would make subject matter 
an integral part of the campus program. They felt that 
“arm-chair philosophizing” did little to show students 
how to make their education functional. Numerous pru- 
jects which were mentioned seemed plausible: plan a 
budget for a campus organization; take an inventory of 
surority house furnishings, and study the problem of 
insurance expenditures; make a list of the free recreation 
tacilities in the community; get acquainted with adult 
education programs and their contribution to social 
satisfactions. 

Applying the principles of time management to their 
respective campus activities had not only saved the stu- 
dents’ time but had contributed to building better stu- 
dent relationships. The students liked the precision 
which scheduling afforded and recommended it as a 
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means of reducing worry and fatigue. Although all de- 
tails did not function perfectly, the plans proved to be 
an instrument of efficiency which was an asset rather 
than a liability. 

The identification of the project with the campus 
community involved friendly contacts between the in- 
structor and several of the organization sponsors. 

The project appraisal showed that it had been a suc- 
cessful experience; it had served its purpose well. An 
amplification of home management principles, methods 
and procedures in campus community activities is of 
reciprocal value to all co-operators. 

Prestige is given education in the community. It en- 
ables the instructor to learn of some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of her program. It helps the students to 
discover and define their own problems. The students 
demonstrated how inter-relating activity and theory not 
only conserves time but provides a means for the student 
to become an integral part of her community. 

Stimulation and guidance helps students to realize 
that it is not necessary to wait until tomorrow to practice 
what is learned today. Education is not based wholly 
on what others do for them but on what they do for 
themselves. 





Holding Bonds to Maturity 


Means a Nice Bonus Ten Years Hence 








Let’s Study Foods 
HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


Foods 


HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


The New Home Economics Omnibus 


HARRIS AND HUSTON 


The New Elementary Home 
Economics 


MATTHEWS 


The House and Its Care, Revised 


MATTHEWS 


Clothing, Selection and Care 


MATTHEWS 


Clothes With Character 
CRAIG AND RUSH 


Personality and Etiquette 


REID 


Clothes For Girls 


TODD 
And the BOND Home Economics 
Series of 8 Titles 


Formerly published by 
Little, Brown & Company 


HEATH’S HOME ECONOMICS TEXTS 


Heath Offices: Boston @ New York @ Chicago 
Atlanta .@ SanFrancisco @ Dallas @ London 
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materials. Contains 15 ator color ey sny Bee 14 for mixing 
colors; window treatment studies; projects for girl’s own room, 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

1401 W. Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation your book, “Beautify the Home 
with Color.” See page 627. 


ee wee 


State 
(12/45 PELE. 1 


The MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics Department 
Burlington, Vermont 


Please send: [] Wall Chart with Book of Outline Drawings of Com- 
abe oo to be colored, cut out, and pasted on- Chart. (1 for each 
class). 

C) Recipe Folders (order 1 for each pupil). [ Daily Diet Record— 
Helps students plan balanced meals based on essential foods. (1 for 
each pupil). 

Offers limited to schools north of Washington, D. C. and East of 
Chicago. See page 637. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Enclosed please find $........ for which send me........ copies of 
“The History of Home Economics,” price $1.50 each. (See page 634.) 
Also........ copies of “Creative Careers in Home Economics,” price, 
10 copies or more, 20c each; single copy, 25c. 

UM Ti bale bg bb essen e's UND e liv c's ae weed Woodie Oh kG Obi 4S hele OREM 
IR UN yO LVG LB dale g vakcs 0.8% se Be sp 0clekd odippieig a iheteta< bee ° 
SPREE SUR at Soe tt UR Gaeas Sv Ad ends s State oo ie asce to eeuneaee P 
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CILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland 
Kansas City 1, Missouri | 


Enclosed is $........ for which please send me () Gifts a Girl Can | 
Make, $1.00; ( Things a Girl Can Make, $1.00. ( Furniture a 
Girl Can Make, $1.00. See advertisement on page 640. 





FREE! QUANTITY RECIPES TO SERVE 6 OR 50 





(See description on Fourth Cover) 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
13C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, set of 13 Quantity | 
Recipes to Serve 6 or 50, #C1868. | 


| 
| 
| 





PRAM ois visio 0 a,n clble ws dielbp ine ne + 0s cic iomy tk Dn . 
Title or Position: 5 3600:5 heee ks. bec gee neces P 
School or Organization ..:......6cscessscecaeeere 
PRMMOOG” i \.c)o-0'ng b/:00 diene dp ovece 4 cohatna De 
Sirk fisva caleba ese s Zone ...... Pe) prety 0 ‘ 


(Offer limited to residents of Continental U, §,) 
12/45 P.H.E. 16 


, 


D, C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Please send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts. (Write 
to office nearest your school: 285 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 16. 180 | 
Varick St, NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave, CHICAGO 16, 29 
Pryor St., N.E., ATLANTA 3. 182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5. 

713 Browder St., DALLAS 1.) See advertisement opposite. 
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Teachers 


have found 
the teaching aids 
offered in the 
coupons of this 
magazine so 
effective in 
supplementing and 
bringing their texts 
up-to-date 
that we recommend 
your making 
full use of 


this service. 





THE HISTORY 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Mrs. Craig, the author of this History 
of Home Economics, is a graduate home 
economist. She has taught in both high 
school and college home economics classes, 
worked as a stylist in the business field 
and had practical homemaking experiences 
as a wife and mother of two sons. As a 
resident of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Craig 
has had access to many of the early home 
economics records. Mrs. Craig is already 
well known as co-author of Clothes with 
Character and author of A Guide to Con- 
sumer Buying and Creative Careers in 
Home Economics. 


¢* ¢ + 


This 48-page history traces the develop- 
ment of home economics from before the 
“domestic science” stage to its present ac- 
cepted position in the educational and busi- 


ness fields. 


As the first and only history of home 
economics written—it appeared serially in 
Practical Home Economics—now, in revised 
and enlarged form, this history will be a 
valued addition to your home economics 


library. 


It is profusely illustrated with photographs 
of outstanding home economics leaders and 


substantially bound and attractively printed. 


$1.50 per copy 


In quantities of five or more 
for students, $1.00 per copy. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Christmas Customs of Foreign Lands 


A ustralia: Christmas comes in the heat of a mid-sum- 
mer’s day. Picnics and trips to the seashore are popu- 
lar diversions. Spring’s lovely flowers—lilies and gladioli 
—are in full bloom and make up the chief Christmas 
decoration, Midnight mass is observed. 

Brazil: Here, again, Christmas comes in the summer 
season. Festivals, which include fireworks, open air 
fiestas, boatings and picnics, are especially designed for 
children who are just finishing their term of school and 
starting on vacation. 

China: Sheng Dan Jieh comes with the adorning of 
churches and homes with paper and evergreen decora- 
tions. Large posters on the walls proclaim the joy and 
peace of Christmastime. In the English-speaking celebra- 
tions, familiar church services and caroling are added 
to the native customs. 

Costa Rica: Religious customs predominate here and 
are extremely quaint. Each home boasts a replica of the 
scene of the Birth. A doll, dressed as the Holy Child, 
is placed on an embroidered silk pillow and is carried 
at the head of a procession through the streets. Re- 
cently, the American Santa Claus has invaded as a giver 
of gifts. 

Czechoslovakia: Children leave a list for their Saint. 
If they have been good little boys and girls, their lists 
are taken and presents left (within reason!). Each fam- 
ily has its private ritual of lighting the candles on the 
tree, singing carols and opening presents. Svaty Mikulas 
descends from Heaven accompanied by an angel and 
an evil spirit. These are always actually impersonated 
by friends or family and are admitted to the private 
rituals. 

France: In normal times, Christmas is a paradise for 
children, and the festivities are keyed to their favor. 
Every French child knows many carols and is only too 
eager to give forth with them on Christmas Eve. 
Holland: St. Nicholas visits the children on the eve of 
December 6, In the older parts of the country, wooden 
shoes are still left on the doorsteps stuffed with fodder 
for St. Nick’s horse. In return, St. Nick leaves a present 
or a whipping rod, depending upon the behavior of 
the child to whom the shoes belong. 

Iceland: Here, Santa Claus is known as the “Yule Host.” 
He is not the kindly fellow commonly known, but makes 
a habit of bringing out the evil side of his people. Then 
he has make-believe dogs and rabbits follow them and 
spy on their evil-doings. 

India: , The English influence is felt very strongly here. 
Real Christmas trees, special church services, puppet 
shows telling of the Birth of Christ and elaborate dinners 
may be found in the English speaking homes. 

Ireland: This country was the first to begin the now 
popular American lottery. Before Christmas, chances 
are sold on raffles for food, etc. Games are also played, 
the winner taking the prize which is usually a delectable 
item for his Christmas feast. 

Mexico: Instead of a tree, Mexicans hang a pinata, 
which is a large clay jug decorated with papier mache, 
over a doorway. It is filled with presents and children 
line up holding clubs with which they try to break the 
jug as they pass it. As soon as it is broken, the gifts fall 
to the floor and children scramble to pick them up. 
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YOUR PRACTICAL 
MAY BE LATE 


We are doing everything in 
our power to meet schedules 
and get your copy of 
Practical Home Economics to 


you early in the month 
BUT 


It takes time for a Nation to 
reconvert to peacetime 


production and distribution 
AND 


There is still a shortage of 
experienced employees in the 
printing field, in post offices 


and all along the way to you 
SO 


Please, if your Practical is 
late, be patient and hope with 


us that you will get it soon. 
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Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


When your seniors are planning their future activities. 


R22 the convenience of you and your students we 
are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 














VISUAL 
, AID IN 

yi TEACHING 
NUTRITION 
The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods. The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its graphic 
material helps students grasp the vital neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 


daily diet. 





$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 


or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Of Cabbages and Things 


(Continued from page 619) 


10 ounces vegetable short- 34 lb. margarine 


ening Baking powder 
50 half-pint containers of 
milk 
Menu +3 
Potatoburgers* 


Cabbage and green bean salad* 
Bran muffin with fortified margarine 
Applesauce 
Milk 
And here’s how, for some of those less familiar dishes: 


Potatoburgers 
(50 portions of 2 patties each; each portion supplying 2 oz. 
meat and less than \4 cup vegetables) 

1014 pounds ground beef 114 tablespoon salt 

714 pounds potatoes, well 34 teaspoon pepper 
scrubbed, unpeeled 2/3 pound vegetable 

114 cup unions, coarsely shortening (for frying) 
grated 


Mix meat well with seasonings and onion. Put the 
potatoes which have been well scrubbed through a coarse 
grater. Put about half the grated potato through the 
grater a second time, Thoroughly mix potatoes and meat 
mixture. Taste for seasoning. Use #12 scoop (or 
cup measure). Scoop and shape into patties. Fry in small 
amount of shortening quickly. Be sure inside of pat is 
well done. Two pats equal one serving. 


Cabbage and Green Bean Salad 
(50 portions of 1/3 cup servings; each supplying approximately 
34 cup vegetables) 
6 quarts cabbage, shredded 4 cup chopped stuffed 
3 quarts beans, green, cooked olives 
114 quarts boiled dressing Salt as needed 


Combine all ingredients, toss together lightly. Chill. 
Serve on lettuce with watercress garnish. 


Supplies Needed for Menu #3: 

1014 lbs. ground beef chuck 714 Ibs. potatoes, white 
10 lbs. cabbage l% lb. yellow onions 
114 quarts boiled dressing 7 Ibs. green beans 

or mayonnaise 14, cup Spanish olives 
16 lbs. apples, greenings or 114 lb. vegetable short- 

Northern Spies or Mc- ening 

Intosh 234 lbs. sugar, white 
34 lb. cooking bran 114 Ibs. all purpose flour, 
6 eggs enriched 
114 quarts buttermilk 7 heads iceberg lettuce 
2 bunches watercress Salt, pepper, cinnamon, 
Baking soda nutmeg 
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MALTEX: 


Cereal , 


“That's MY 
cereal’ 


MALTEX is a-hot cereal most every 
child loves, because it tastes so good— 
is so rich with tempting, nut-like flavor... 
so deliciously, delicately sweet! What an 
appetizing way to get nourishment! For 
Maltex is a wholesome, two-grain cereal, 
naturally rich in Vitamin B,—a combina- 
tion of ripe, golden Wheat, toasted to 
tasty perfection, and Barley, malted to 
bring out its delicious flavor, The com- 
bining process produces “natural” sugars, 
that are so easy to digest, and give the 
delightful sweetness that is typical of 
Maltex’s goodness. Yes—Maltex is a good 
cereal to recommend to growing children. 


Daily Diet Record—Colorful sheet 
Let Us Send You shows ‘Basic Seven’’ food items 
recommended for Daily Con- 
Helps students plan 
fins, Rais Bread, Meat Loaf, a week of balanced meals or 
oe wee a " fe; keep a record of mealg actually 
eaten, Order one for each pupil. 


Recipe Folder—colorfully illus- 
trated recipes for making Muf- sumption, 


New England Treat, Waffles, 
Griddle Cakes, Indian Pudding 
and Molasses Cookies. Order one 
for each pupil, 


Wall Chart—with Book of Out- Write to: 

line Drawings of Common foods Home Economics Department, 
to be colored, cut out, and The Maltex Company, Burling- 
pasted on chart; for teaching ton, Vermont. Offer limited to 
source of food constituents, One localities East of Chicago ana 
set to each class. North of Washington, D. C 


( 
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“NEW... 


WALL CHART 


about 
WORSTEDS 


Bei. contribution 
to teaching of textiles, illus- 
trating and describing all 
vital processes in the manu- 
facture of Worsteds from 
Fleece to Fabric. Compan- 
ion piece to Arlington's 
book, Naphthalated Wool 
Worsteds — Fleece to Fab- 
ric, of which thousands of 
copies have been sent to 
teachers on their requests. 

If you already have the 
book in your files, send for 
Chart only. Otherwise ask 
for both book and chart. 
They will be sent by mail, 
postpaid. For convenience 
in ordering use the Coupon 
in the Coupon Section of 
this issue. 


Arlington 72% 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 











Development cof Home 
Economics 
(Continued from page 610) 


force. No doubt that was influential. 

Then, too, women had talked in meet- 
ings or appeared on lecture platforms 
for only a few years, and perhaps the 
fact that women were lecturing and 
demonstrating to groups in public was 
a drawing card, particularly when they 
talked about one of women’s greatest 
problems—food for their families. 

More women were having more lei- 
sure time as homes were slowly becom- 
ing more convenient. Many of them 
had achieved economic comfort. Immi- 
gration had provided servants. Perhaps 
that explains why it was that women of 
wealth and culture attended the cooking 
schools, gave them prestige and made 
them so successful that even the United 
States Commissioner of Education re- 
ported on them as early as 1879. 

“The attendance of ladies of wealth 
and culture upon these (cooking) classes 
is a hopeful symptom, as their example 
will exercise a powerful influence against 
that contempt for homely industries 
which threatens to become a serious 
evil among classes in America.”? 

Whatever the cause or causes, the 
popularity of the cooking schools of 
Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Rorer, Fannie Farm- 
er and others had great influence on the 
domestic science of their time and on 
home economics of later years. 


What Caused the Development 

of the Study of Nutrition? 

One would like to say that a rising 
interest in nutrition influenced attend- 
ance at cooking schools, but to be truth- 
ful one must place the influence the 
other way around. Those interested in 
cooking classes became interested in nu- 
trition. Little was known about human 
nutrition until the eighties and nineties 
when a few personalities interested in 
science and also in problems of living 
pioneered not only in applying science 
to home life, but in organizing to make 
that knowledge available to all who were 
interested to learn. 

The first of these personalities was 
Edward Livingston Youmans who died 
in 1887. He was a popular lecturer who 
became interested in science and popu- 
larized the scientific knowledge then 
available through his lectures and 
through the PopuLar SciENCE MONTHLY 
which he founded in 1872. He believed 
with Spencer that science was the knowl- 
edge of most worth and in 1857 wrote 
a Handbook on Household Science 
which he hoped would be used in girls’ 
schools, but he was disappointed at the 
slight interest created in that quarter. 
His influence, however, was widespread. 

The next personality of great influ- 


1United States Bureau of Education, Annual 
Report 1879, p. CCXVI. 


ence was Ellen H. Richards who grad- 
uated with the first class from Vassar as 
Ellen Swallow. At Vassar she had come 
under the influence of a remarkable in- 
structor of astronomy and, as a result, 
turned to science. Through the interest 
of the president, she was admitted as 
the first woman student at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. At the 
Institute she almost by chance became 
the assistant of a professor of chemistry 
who was placed in charge of a survey of 
food sanitation in the state. She as- 
sisted with that survey for several years 
and thus her interest was directed to- 
ward science in the home. 

Her book, Chemistry of Cooking and 
Sanitation, was first published in 188] 
and revised in 1897 and 1907. She be- 
lieved strongly that applied science 
should be turned to the benefit of the 
household and that anything which 
would “enlighten the mind and lighten 
the burden of care of every housekeep- 
er’ would be a boon. She thought that 
there was no branch of science which 
could be of greater benefit to communi- 
ties than chemistry, if it were under- 
stood, but people were in awe of it. 
Therefore, she set herself to the task of 
explaining and interpreting its applica- 
tions to household tasks. 

Mrs. Richards was not only a chemist 
and a sanitary engineer, but a teacher, 
a promoter and an organizer. Through 
the Association of Collegiate Women, 
later the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, she participated in 
group study of home sanitation, perhaps 
the beginning of the study groups of 
the A.A.U.W. of today. She promoted 
experiments not only at the Institute 
but in social centers such as the New 
England Kitchen, and she influenced 
other people to experiment, to talk and 
to write. At her suggestion Mary Hin- 
man Abel wrote the essay on The Five 
Food Principles Illustrated by Practical 
Recipes, which received a $500 prize. 
She and Mrs. Abel planned, schemed 
for and managed a demonstration food 
center at the Chicago World’s Fair, 
called the Rumford Kitchen, where peo- 
ple could eat a simple meal in a place 
where all the processes of cooking lay 
bare for them to see and where their 
meal was analyzed in terms of calories, 
proteins, fats and carbohydrates, and 
where they could read about their food 
needs as they ate. That food center at 
the Chicago Fair was enormously suc- 
cessful and the science of chemistry in 
food and its relation to bodily welfare 
became topics of conversation. Yes, Mrs. 
Richards was a teacher of people, an 
organizer and a leader. She, herself, did 
not discover new scientific facts, but she 
made possible the understanding and 
use of those facts in daily living. The 
public was ready and interest in nutri- 


(Concluded on page 640) 
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Bookmarks from Odds and Ends 


ANOTHER GOOD USE FOR SCRAPS 


Why not make a bookmark of 
scraps of felt, Beutanol or 
oilcloth? This small use- 
ful article suggests a fine 
remembrance for your best 
friend. A touch of handi- 
work is always eppreciated. 
In case department funds 


are in need of replenishing, 


bookmarks make an easy end 

quick, as well as interest- 

ing, clase project. Try it. 
Materials Required 


1. Scraps of felt or other 


suitable material. 

2. Pinking shears. 

3. Six strand embroidery 
thread. 

4. Embroidery needle. 














A, Cut @ two-inch square with 


w 
. 


o 


- Using three strands, make 


- Combine the two triangles, 





DIRECTIONS 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


the pinking shears, 


Cut diagonally through the 
square which gives two tri- 
angles. 


a saddle or running stitch 
at the lower edge of one 
triangle. 


Applique or embroider a mo- 
tif or initial in center of 
the same triangle,using the 
same stitch. 





MARCH OF DIMES 


using the cable stitch on JANUARY 14-31 


the peak, : 
Contribute your share— 


Join the March of Dimes 





























Single Copies 50 cents 


Ten copies or more 25 cents each 


PERIOD FURNITURE | “Kz on EXCITING! \ ED 
FOLDER 


by Hazel T. Craig 


This folder is composed of three charts with pen 
and ink lined illustrations giving complete data 
on English, French and American period furni- 
ture. Topics covered in outline form include 
general characteristics, important furniture 
pieces, and main backgrounds. This folder is 
suitable for either notebook cr bulletin board 
use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded in center. 
It may be bought in bulk for pupils at greatly 
reduced rates. 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Lakeside Publishing Company | | *se%vs.tsacstw# Sm 


YR MEAT COOKING 
LESSO 


f 
SEND FOR KITCHEN Ap or = fhe 
BOUQUET TEACHERLESSON PLAN ~ ee? ‘Sat - 
AND NEW RECIPE BOOKLET! Few = 
@ For ease and simplicity in preparing your next 
meat-cooking lesson . . . the makers of Kitchen 
Bouquet have prepared a practical Teacher Lesson 
Plan. It helps explain to your pupils how to use low 
meat-cooking temperatures for roasting, broiling, 
braising, pan sautéing.. and yethaverich, browncolor. 
This Teacher Lesson Plan is offered to you abso- 
lutely free. No cost—no obligation. We will also 
include new improved Kitchen Bouquet recipe 
booklets for each student in your class. All this 
. together with a set of 9 quantity recipe cards 
and generous 4-oz. sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. 
Supplies, of course, are limited. Send today! 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


For Teacher only: I would like to have Recipe 
Booklets. 
Kitchen Bouquet Grocery Store 
Products Sales Company, Inc., De 
partment PR, 480 Lexington Ave 
nue, New Yorx 17, New York. 


1. Teacher Lesson Plan. 


2. Quantity Recipe Cards. 


For Student use: Gitint pAAvoue 


New, improved Kitchen Bouquet 
Recipe Booklet. City State 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


ry Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior 
Display. Regents Credits. 





Dressmaking, Remodeling, 
Decoration, Textile Design, 

Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir, 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 


| FREE! 
s 
| Carnation’s booklet, 
“Clever Ways with Carnation,”’ 
| is full of delicious, tested, milk- 
aH rich dishes that will help you 





enrich leftovers amd add nutri- 
ents, too! Address: Carnation 
Company, Dept. 717-E, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 








In Connection with your 


Victory Garden Plans Use 


FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


They show food values, selection, quan- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 
how to prepare to retain food value. 

Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
25 or more, 7%3c each. Cash with order, 


please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 16 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Material Shortage? Save and Use! 


GIFTS A GIRL CAN MAKE. . $1.00 


100 lovely and useful gifts the girls 
can make from waste and scrap mate- 
rials. Every gift illustrated with full 
instructions. 


THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE . $1.00 


100 things a girl can make for her home 
from materials ordinarily wasted: news- 
papers, cartons, crates, boxes, spools, 
cornhusks, linoleum scraps, etc. 


FURNITURE A GIRL CAN 
MAKE .. . $1.00 


50 furniture projects made from boxes 
and other waste materials. 50 detailed 
illustrations and instructions. Every girl 
can improve her home with a low-cost 
furniture project. 


Here are THREE splendid 
books you will use every day in 
the year: 


Order direct from 


THE GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 1, Mo. 
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Development of Home 
Economics 


(Continued from page 638) 


tion, diet, calories and food values in- 
creased rapidly. Following the World’s 
Fair, Mrs. Richards assisted in organ- 
izing school lunches, and her influence 
spread into institutional food service 
and later stimulated college courses in 
institutional management. 

Mrs. Richards pioneered in making 
scientific knowledge function in the lives 
of people through the food they ate, 
but it was under the influence and di- 
rectorship of Dr. W. A. Atwater that 
knowledge about human nutritions was 
developed and made available. Dr. At- 
water, a professor in a small college in 
Connecticut, became interested in food 
for animals and then in food for men. 
He was the first to examine foods by 
scientific methods, and during the eigh- 
ties he published many articles on the 
analysis of foods. When the land grant 
colleges were developing and searching 
for scientific knowledge in agriculture, 
Dr. Atwater joined the Office of the 
Experiment Station of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the function of 
which was to search for knowledge re- 
lated to agriculture which could be used 
to improve farming. In 1895, the Fed- 
eral Government appropriated $10,000 
to be used to investigate and report on 
the nutritive value of foods and research 
in human nutrition received its first 
boost from the Federal Government. 
Farmers, schools and colleges thereby 
found a source of scientific information. 

While cooking schools were popular 
in the East, Farmer’s Institute became 
as popular in the rural areas of the 
West and Midwest. Farmers had begun 
to call on the new land grant colleges 
for help with their problems. The eco- 
nomic depression of the early seventies 
caused them to organize, and the Grange 
was formed to later become a powerful 
force in public affairs in rural areas. 
Grange meetings became all-day and all- 
family affairs. Professors from the col- 
leges talked to the men and soon pro- 
grams were organized for the women. 
These Farmer’s Institutes and Grange 
meetings were the forerunners of the 
work of the Cooperation Extension 
Service authorized by Congress in 1914. 
Their function was to give to the farm- 
er and his wife that information which 
scientists had developed and which had 
practical value for the farm and the 
farm home. 

By the turn of the century, certainly 
by 1909, when the name domestic sci- 
ence was officially droped by the organi- 
zation of the new American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the social and eco- 
nomic influence of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury had resulted in a number of firmly 
established organizations in which home 


economics might and did function. 

The drive for independence and edu- 
cation of women had been influential 
in promoting college classes in domestic 
science in the land grant colleges. Cook- 
ing schools had appealed to the lay 
adult woman and formed the beginning 
of adult education for home living. 
Manual training, including sewing and 
cooking, had gained complete accept- 
ance in the schools due to the pressure 
of industrialization and the increasing 
demand of the public for a more prac- 
tical form of education than the tradi- 
tional schools were offering. Scientists 
were applying their increasing knowl- 
edge to life problems, particularly in 
the study of foods, body needs and sani- 
tation. The Federal Government was 
taking part in practical research in nu- 
trition of animals and of human beings. 
A few forceful and leading personalities 
were working with all their power to 
get the new knowledge concerning foods 
and sanitation to the people themselves. 
Women had achieved a considerable 
measure of success in their drive for 
increased independence and for the 
right to a college education on a par 
with men. The time was now ripe for 
all this knowledge, and all these efforts 
to be consciously directed toward home- 
making which was to be the next great 
step in the evolution of education for 
the home. 

Miss Williamson’s final article of 
this series of four on Factors Influenc- 
ing the Development of Home Eco- 
nomics will deal with homemaking edu- 
cation and particularly influences caus- 
ing the spread of extension work and 
vocational education. 





A CHRISTMAS TEA? 


OF COURSE you, too, are plan- 
ing to have at least ONE holiday 
TEA, EXHIBIT or PARTY! 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR 
PROGRAM! You will find below a 
list of ready-made helps that will 
make your Christmas Party a de- 
lightful success — and with such 
little effort. 


Home Economics Teas 50c 
Home Economics Exhibits 50c 
Home Economics Banquets 50c 
20 Clething Revue Songs 25¢ 
10 Humorous Fashion Revues 50c 
5 Complete Fashion Shows 50c 
3 Dress Revues, in Verse 50c 


Send for our new catalogue 
Order From 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 1, Mo. 
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Spitze, Hazel Taylor; A Home Economics 
Career for Sue. May, 277. 

Standard Butter-Type Cake; Lily Hax- 
worth Wallace. May, 278. 

A State Technical Institute; Mary E. Wood- 
ward. April, 202. 

Steeger, Lt. Harry and Lt. Fred Sammis; 
Housekeeper to 6,000 Men. October, 475. 

Stencils and Charts—Aid Wardrobe Plan- 
ning and Buying; Hazel T. Craig. Octo- 
ber, 468. 

Stone, Mary Eloise; Have You Tried Teach- 

er-Pupil Planning? February, 64. 

Structural Grooming. February, 76. 

The Student Page: 

Good Time Had by All. October, 482. 
Hi Students, What’s Your C.Q.? April, 
220. 

Into the New Year. December, 622. 
More Fun—and How. Nevember, 562. 
Opportunity is a Lady. September, 398. 
Resolutions—1945.—For Students. Janu- 
ary, 25. 

Students, Be Smart. May, 283. 

Tricks for Spring—For Students. Feb- 


Saucepan 


ruary, 80. 
Students, Be Smart; Juanita Wittenborn. 
May, 283. 


Students—Make Yourself a Hat; Anne 
Slone. March, 147. 

Summer in the Sun; Betty J. Dixon. April, 
214. 

Summer Project Reporting; Mildred Haw- 
kins. May, 300. 

Survey of Postwar Equipment; Rosanne 
Amberson. March, 136. 

Switzer, Mary S.; Our ’Teen Agers. April, 

201. 


Tt 


Taylor, Dr. Katharine Whiteside: The 
Creative Family of the Future. Janu- 
ary, 10. Facing Reality With Our Stu- 
dents. February, 61. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning; Mary Eloise 
Stone. February, 64. 
Teaching Nutrition to Trailer Camp 


Groups; Dorothy Throssell. March, 141. 
'Teen-Age Headlines; Betty Dixon. Novem- 


ber, 558. 
“There’s a Song in the Air’’; December, 
607. 


Throssell, Dorothy; Teaching Nutrition to 
Trailer Camp Groups. March, 141. 
Time and Motion Study; Vivian Allen. Sep- 
tember, 376. 

Training Program for Personnel; Helen J. 
Evans. October, 479. 

Tricks for Spring—For Students; Juanita 
Wittenborn. February, 80. 


V 


Vegetables—Choose Widely; Cook Wisely 
Elspeth Bennett, February, 69. 


W 


Wallace, Lily Haxworth; White Sauce 
Technique, February, 68. Baking Pow- 
der Biscuits. March, 142. The Making 
of Muffins. April, 204. Standard Butter- 
Type Cake. May, 278. A New Method 
of Cake Making. June, 326. 

Foreign Foods— 

France and Italy, September, 381. 
British Isles and Down Under. October, 
474. 

India and China. November, 547. 
Germany and Holland. December, 615. 

Walsh, Letitia and Florence Bodenbach; 
Programs for Progress. February, 70. 

Wardrobe Strategy; Helen B. Hill. Febru- 
ary, 72. 

Watters, Ethel Reed; The Direction of 
Student Teachers. November, 541. 
Weaving in the School Curriculum; Osma 

Couch Gallinger. June, 319. 

Webber, Jean; and Ann Kovach; A Post- 
war Trip to Hawaii. March, 145. 

We Use the College Community for Home 
Management of Projects; Charlotte 
Biester. December, 608. 

What About Meats? Elspeth Bennett. April, 
205. 

What's Going On in the Food Field; Ivan 
Cc. Miller. January, 26. February, 88 
March, 152. April, 226. May, 288. June, 
334. 

What’s Going On in Foods; September, 
406. October, 484. November, 570. De- 
cember, 626. 

What’s Going On in Textiles; Rajean M. 
Codish. January, 28. February, 86. 
March, 156. April, 224. May, 290. June, 
336. September, 404. October, 486. No- 
vember, 568. December, 624. 

White Sauce Technique; Lily Haxworth 
Wallace. February, 68. 
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Williamson, Maude; Factors Influencing the 
Development of Home Economics—Part 
1, October, 473. Part Il, November, 545. 
Part lil, December, 610. 

Wilson, Floy O. and Mary Jo McBride; 
Boys Plan the Family Fun. September, 
378. 

Wisely, Katherine C.; Building for the Fu- 
ture. September, 386. (Jane Mathis) 
School Lunch Score Card. September, 
388. The Sales Approach. November, 
549. School Lunch Section. September, 
385-388. October, 477-480. November, 
549-552. December, 617-620. 

Wittenborn, Juanita; Resolutions—1945— 
For Students. January, 25. 


Tricks for Spring—For Students. Feb- 
ruary, 80. 

Hi Students, What’s Your C.Q.? April, 
220. 

Students, Be Smart. May, 283. 
Opportunity is a Lady; September, 398. 
Good Time Had by All. October, 482. 
More Fun and How. November, 562. 
Into the New Year. December, 622. 


Woodward, Mary E.; A State Technical 
Institute. April, 202. 
Wool—1945-46; Jane Morrow. October, 470. 


Workshop for Teachers Untrained in Nu- 
trition; Ruth Maxwell Palmer. May, 
274. 


Work Simplification; Anna J. Holman, Feb- 
ruary, 65. 


Y 


Your Duty to Beauty; Betty Dixon. Sep- 
tember, 394. 

Youth and Adult Education; Josephine C. 
Dillingham and M. Esther Hill. June, 
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— in your students an appreciation of good 


living ... give them confidence in themselves and 











assurance for their future entertaining . . . instill 
in them now the principles of good taste. 

The sixteen-page manual, The Art of Gracious 
Living, has been prepared by the Towle Silver- 
smiths to help you teach your classes the all-im- 
portant art of table setting, and contains further 
valuable information on Sterling... its history, 


manufacture, use and care. Write for your copy. 








China and Woodenware — Saks Fifth Avenue. 
Linens Léron, Inc. Sterling — Towle’s 
Candlelight, Towle’s Louis XIV Coffee Service. 


The Story of My Sterling, a twelve- 
page textbook on Sterling. How to 
choose it... how it is designed and 
made... how to care for it. With 
photographs and diagrams of table 


settings. Write for class copies. 


OW LE STERLING 


NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 




















SARALAUC! 


When you see a fabric that contains ARALAC you'll know it’s new 
... exciting .. . different! Because ARALAC is the soft, resili- 

ent fibre that blends beauty into textiles. Here is a smart 

7" little dress made of cotton and ARALAC... 

a challis-type cloth that washes beau- 

a tifully and tailors equally well. Look 

for ARALAC fabrics in ready-made 


4 clothes... buy it by the yard at 


our favorite piece-goods counter. 
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en the fascinating subject of entertaining, 
hospitality, the true art of gracious living. Give 


your students the benefit of real knowledge of 
Sterling . . . its history, design and manufacture. 
Show your classes the delightful possibilities of 
table settings. 

You’ll find all this information, and more, in the 
sixteen-page manual, The Art of Gracious Living, 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams like the 
one above, and written especially for your use. See 
coupon section. 





China and Glassware — Wm. H. Plummer 
& Co. Linens — Mossé, Inc. Sterling — 
Towle’s Rambler Rose. 


FOR STUDENTS...a twelve-page 
textbook, The Story of My Sterling, 
tailored to the needs of future 
homemakers, to help them plan 
this most important part of their 
own homes. It contains the story 
of Sterling, tells how to select a 
silver pattern — how to care for 
it. Filled with table setting sug- 
gestions, too. See coupon section. 
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Help in Teaching Nutrition | 


a spECIAS 


THIS BOOK WAS THREE 


It’s an outgrowth of our Health-for-Victory 
a nutrition program which helped 
housewives serve healthful meals 
under wartime conditions. Starting with a 
Health-for-Victory Club in our own plant, 
it soon spread to more than 1700 war plant: 
and other organizations. One of the features 
of the Health-for-Victory movement was a 
monthly Meal Planning Guide of menus, 


activity 
more 


YEARS 


This timely 104-page Booklet Is... 


Prnattical Thoroughly Toéted 


It presents the principles of 
good nutrition in simple 
language . . . translates theory 
into food-on-the-table through 
menus and recipes that take 
rationing and food shortages 
into account. 


Ciithertic 


Approved by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Assn.; the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture; Dr. 
Helen A. Hunscher, Nutrition- 
ist and Head of Home Eco- 
nomics Dept., Western Reserve 
University; and Dr. Frank M. 
Gatto, Medical Dept., West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


twenty-fige 
Cen 

2 AVAILABLE 

SEE 


recipes and simple nutrition principles. More 
than seven million copies of these guides 
were distributed. The Year "Round Meal 
Planning Guide offered, contains the most 
popular material from our 27 monthly is- 
sues. I think you'll find it 

useful in teaching Nutri- 

tion and Food Preparation. Cc 


All menus and recipes have 
been tested in our Home 
Economics Institute and by 
Family Testers throughout the 
nation. Most important of all, 
they have been tried and proved 
by the more than 500,000 fami- 
lies who have used our month- 
ly Meal Planning Guides. 


Easy To Use 


Because this material has been 
adapted for actual use by the 
homemaker supporting 
theory with practical menus 
and recipes . . . it lends itself 
for use in schools for both 
classroom or home project 
purposes. Principles of nutri- 
tion, meal planning, buying, 
storage and cooking are all in- 
cluded, plus 455 recipes. 


SEND FOR FREE DESK COPY 


IN QUANTITIES AT 10c EACH 
COUPON 


SECTION 


IN THE MAKING... 


DIRECTOR HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. Hear Ted Malone, Mon. Tues. Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 


_ Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities... Offices Everywhere 


APPLIAN CC® DivV~s io N 


BLL TEAL 
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Support the 


7th War Loan Drive 
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Sample page from new 





















Teaching Manual useful for 
your Home Management Classes 





The refinishing of furniture is an interesting part of most Wax, to help you acquaint your “ae 
Home Management courses. This page, from the‘“Teacher’s students with the Wax Method of = 
Hand})ook on Home Care and Conservation by the Modern Protective Housekeeping for the se 
Wax Method,’ covers some phases of this subject concisely. home. Simply mail the coupon on 

This is only one of the many helpful subjects covered in page303.and your copy will be sent to 
this new Handbook. Such subjects as the history of wax, you promptly, at no charge. 





the care of furniture and floors, how modern wax is made, " , , 
ee Ears Popular movie also available 
and much other factual information is included. 





‘Beauty for Keeps,’ a dramatic sound film for classroom 
Planned for Teachers showing, has proven very successful. Runs 29 minutes. 
Designed especially for teachers... for use in your class- Available in 16-mm. sound. Write for free showing dates 
rooms... the Teacher’s Handbook is liberally illustrated for your school. See coupon section. 
to add interest and step-by-step directions for your stu- S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH-55 
dents. It was prepared for you by the makers of Johnson’s Racine, Wisconsin 





*% Buy more War Bonds — hold what you have! * 


Johnson’s Wax... Paste, Liquid, Cream +¢ Johnson’s Self- Polishing Glo-Coat 














RAYON FABRICS? 
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Import fabrics are! qa new, higher strength one-de “af 
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WILL RAYONS WASH? 


5, this depends on the con- 


struction, dyeing and finishing of the fabric 
n the fiber it is made of. You will 
at more and more 


As in all fabric 


rather tha 
be interested in knowing th 
rayon fabrics now pass severe laboratory tests 


for machine washability. 


——— 




















WHY DO SOME RAYONS STREAK OR CHANGE COLOR? 


ee question is often asked about rayons. However. 
0D i re consumers showed that wre 
: trouble with streaking or color change in 
— So you see the problem exists, but is n 
great as it looks. 


Some colors i 
ors in garments c ini 
ont. 
peer esr) aerwent aining acetate rayon 
y what is known as “at rll 
gu fading,” This fading is comity the actien of 
° : ause the acti f 
certain acid gases ' > y 1on oO 
ases in the air. Th : 
found i : ese acid gases are 
n the atmosphere i 
sphere in . 
almost every oun pee the average home, in 
ae mmer or winter 


Recent findings show that some types of paper tend 
oO accelerate gas fadin . I > g id 
t | d ¢ g oOo minimize this store gar 
s 
ments containing acetate rayon in cloth arment b gs 
g ‘a 
or metal boxes—instead of in paper bags or boxes 











IS IT TRUE THAT YOU SHOULD NOT WRING RAYONS? 


Scientifi 

sng c tests have proved that wringing is not injuri 
aps uri- 

. nag fabrics. Rayon can be handled just vik 

any other fabric of similar type! ; 











FOR NEXT 
TO HELP you PLAN FUR 
nies this material by writing to 

wedi Know About Rayon’ — 
(Leaflet #129), 
Care for Rayon Fabrics — 


Leaflet # 102A) 
mn Test” — (Leaflet #127) 


~ oe ade” — (Leaflet # 100A) 


“How Fabrics Are cae 
on Fabrics 


“Glossary of Ray 


“How to 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


A BETTER WAY TO. 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded only to 


fabrics containing CROWN 

Rayon, ofter they have 

passed the. CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


AMERICAN VI SCOSE CORPORATION 
America’s Largest P Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N.C. Philadelphia, Pa 


Sules Offices: 350 Fifth 
at. Of By ae ° we 
ih. is ude. ho. 


roducer of Rayon 


*Reg. U.S. P 

















FRIGIDAIRE FORUM FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


* 


_ TOPIC FOR THE 


These key questions are good discussion starters! Answers 











are based on extensive research by Frigidaire Home Economists. 


For additional questions and answers . . . See Free Offer Below. 


When foods are preserved by freezing, whole 
meals—from first course to dessert—can be 
planned, prepared, even cooked days or 
weeks ahead. And on some special day or 
when unexpected guests arrive . . . out of 
the freezer comes a wonderful meal . . 
marvelous delicacies that are ready for the 
table in minutes. But for best results it is 
necessary to know how to prepare, freeze, 
store and serve these foods. To keep you 
up to date we bring you these questions and 
answers for classroom use. Many more are 
available in leaflet form. 


Can Melon Balls be Successfully Frozen? 


Yes—and they're delicious! For convenience, 
pack melon balls in 
small, single-serving ‘ 
containers. Freeze /, 
and store. Do not re- \ 
move melon balls from 
original container un- 

til they are just par- __- 
tially defrosted —and ~ 
then serve before they 
are completely defrosted. 






How Should Stews be Prepared for Freez- 
ing, and Heated for Serving? 


Prepare and cook the stew meat and vege- 
tables in the usual way, leaving out potatoes. 
These should be boiled or steamed and 
added to the stew just before serving. 
Frozen stews are best when heated without 
preliminary defrosting. To retain the color 


and appetizing appearance of the vegetables, 

do not over-cook. 

Is it Better to Freeze Bread and Rolls 
Before or After Baking? 


In extensive taste- 
tests, preference was 
given breads that 
were baked and then 
frozen. Before freez- 
ing, cool the fresh 
bread orrollstoroom 
temperature, seal in 
moisture-vapor-proof 
cellophane, and wrap 
in locker paper. To prepare for serving, put 
the cellophane-wrapped frozen bread directly 
into a 350° F. pre-heated oven, for 45 to 50 
minutes. The results are comparable to 
freshly baked products. 


How Should Pies and Cakes be 
Frozen-Stored ? 

Pies may be frozen either baked or unbaked, 
but results are better when they 
are frozen unbaked. To bake a 
frozen pie, use a pre-heated oven 
and bake directly from the frozen 
state. Cakes should be baked be- 
fore freezing. Either iced or un- 
iced, they will keep for several 
weeks when frozen and stored 
the same way as suggested for | 
breads. To thaw cakes for serv- 
ing, let stand at room tempera- | 
ture for several hours, in original 
wrapping. 





Also see Listings No. 159 and 160 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 














Get Free Bulletin giving answers to many 
other interesting questions on frozen foods. 
Is it necessary to add sugar to fruits? Is 
special equipment necessary for blanching 
vegetables? Does corn-on-the-cob freeze 
satisfactorily? How long will ground beef 
keep? Is there any special trick to freezing 
poultry? Should fryers be disjointed or can 
they be frozen whole? Are sub-zero tem- 
peratures necessary for satisfactory freezing? 


How Should Packages be Labeled? 


These are just a few of the questions 
about home freezing that ave answered in 
the Frigidaire bulletin, ‘75 Answers to Ques- 
tions Most Commonly Asked about Home 
Freezing.’’ Get your copy of this interesting 
and important bulletin now. It’s FREE! 


Write FricipalrRE DIVISION 
GENERAL Motors CORPORATION 
471 Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


(Be sure to give your complete mailing address) 
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2 ELEGANT RECIPES USING ONLY ONE 
CAN OF LIBBY’S FRUIT COCKTAIL 
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Each of the five fruits used in Libby's Fruit 


Cocktail is of the quality usually canned in- 


dividually! That makes this combination five 
wavs perfect. 

Its made in Libby's famous Sunnyvale 
Kitchens in the heart of the Santa Clara 
Valley. Here. from the nearby fruit country. 
come the field boxes of perfectly ripened 
peaches. luscious pears and especially tender 
seedless grapes; to these are added Libby's 


own Hawaiian pineapple. and rich cherries, 


preserved Maraschino-style in the traditional 
oils of Persian rose and almond. 

Libby's Fruit Cocktail is still somewhat 
limited in supply. so every can is extra pre- 
cious! But Libby's is worth watehing for 
and worthy of the most elegant recipes. such 


as those on this page. 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
PH-45 


LOOK TO LIBBY’S FOR PERFECTION 
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COVER 100% 
WETPROOF 
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Cover © 
Permanent DuPont s 


CUSHION 
COMFORT 


New soft padding 
and improved cush- 
ion construction give 
restful comfort on pil- 
lowed heat. 


No other heating pad offers so many sales- 


- ++ and, of course Patented, time-tested Safe-T 
s 5 acai : 


making features as Samson 


Samson Heating Pq 
Production . , , 
Automatic Irons. 
Safe-flex Rubber Bladed 
/ 
Tea Ta 4 Control Table Ranges. 


++. and for 
October 5-15. 1945 news of other Profit-making Semson 


appliances, 
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Tht STORY BERIND THE ARMOUR LABEL 


The aroma of good, pure pork sausage frying 
in the kitchen is a tantalizing, tempting call 
to any meal, as everyone knows! But what 


makes pork sausage good 7 ? How can you be 
sure of getting the kind of pork sausage that 
has the “smacking good flavor you want? Be- 
hind the Armour. label i is a story that answers 


these questions. These pictures show why 
Armour Star Pork Sausage always is flavory 
.-.savory... tender... “why it has the old- 





fashioned flavor folks hanker for! 


1. Selecting choice pork 


Good pork SauSage begins with choice cuts 
of all pure pork, care fully selected for flavor 
and tenderness. Here is where Armour has 
a natural advantage. For, from its many 
large plants, Armour always has first choice 
of the best U.S. Government inspected pork, 
from which to select the quality cuts of 
pork specified for the Armour Star brand. 





4. Plump, well-filled 


Stuffing pork sausage in the Armour plants 
is done entirely by automatic machines. The 
speed in this process is gauged so accurately 
by skilled operators that the casings are al- 
ways evenly filled, with no air pockets. This 
is why Armour Star Pork Sausage links have 
the same firm, pleasingly plump appearance 
every time... look as good as they taste. 


The proper balance of Jean and fat pork fed 
into automatically controlled grinders as- 
sures tenderness and smooth, even texture 
in all Armour Star Pork Sausage. It’s this 
right proportioning that makes sausage tasty 
and juicy. And in Armour Star Pork Sausage 
the lean and fat is always in perfect balance, 
regardless of continuously changing markets. 


5. Always fresh 


RK SAUSAGE 


So you will get Armour Star Pork Sausage 
at its fresh-tasting best, it’s made fresh daily 
and rushed to your nearby market in re- 
frigerated trucks that protect the delicate 
flavor. There are scores of Armour Sausage 
Kitchens located throughout the nation — 
another important factor in getting this 
sausage to you when it’s deliciously fresh. 


ARMOUR Teachers’ Service 





Freshly ground imported spices are so im- 
portant in seasoning sausage that Armour 
maintains its own extensive spice depart- 
ment. Here spices are inspected, ground and 
blended according to exact formulas, care- 
fully controlled and supervised by Armour 
laboratories. The result is Armour Star Pork 
Sausage with that real old-fashioned flavor! 





Appetizing new meals with Armour Star 
Pork Sausage are constantly being devel- 
oped in Armour’s famous consumer kitchen, 
under the direction of Marie Gifford. The 
recipes come to you through Armour adver- 
tising, in recipe folders and booklets. In this 
kitchen, taste-tests are also frequently made 
to be sure Armour standards are maintained. 





















